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SEATING. 
BY WM. ALLINGHAM. 


The time of frost is the time for me! 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 

When the earth is gray, avd the air is bright, 

And every breath a new delight! 











While Yesterday sank, full soon, to rest, 
What a glorious sky !—through the level west, 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepened up into purple grays, 

With stars aloft as the light decreased, 

Tilj the great moon rose in the rich blue east. 


And Morning !—each pane a gardenjof frost, 

Of delicate flowering, as quickly lost ; 

For the stalks are fed by the moon’s cold beams, 
And the leaves are woven like woof of dreams, 
By Night’s keen breath, and a glance of the Sun 
Like dreams will scatter them every one. 


Hurrah! the lake is a league of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass. 
Of we shoot, and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel ; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows gay on the wing. 


{ 


Happy skaters! jubilant flight! 
Easily leaning to left and right, 
Curving, coasting an islet of sward, 
Balancing sharp on the glassy cord 





| 


{ 
| 


Wilh salty eek, Seeee aee 'this minstrel will repay you for the effort. 
- A new star dawns in the fishes’ heaven, | 


entered upon the books |. 
ich 


| the very thing that disappoints me most, will 


the other lying in her lap, unmoved since with 
her last words it rose and fell. The singer 
had been forgotten in the song, but as the 
|musie with triumphant swell soared upward 
and grew still, the spell was broken, the tide 
of conversation flowed again, and with an im- 
patient sigh, Claudia looked up and saw her 
happy dream depart. 

‘* Who is this man? you told me but I did 
not hear.” 

With the eagerness of a born gossip, Mrs. 
‘Snowdon whispered the tale a second time 





into her friend’s ear. 
‘* This man (as you would never call him 


accomplished gentleman and as proud as if 
the ‘blue blood’ of all the grandees of Spain 
flowed in his veins, he will not own to any 
rank, but steadily asserts that he is ‘plain 
Paul Frene, trying honestly to earn his bread, 
and nothing more.’ Ah, you like that, and 


make the man a hero in your eyes.” 

‘* Honesty is an heroic virtue, and I honor 
it wherever it is found. What further, Jes- 
sie?” and Claudia looked a shade more in- 
terested than when the chat began. 

‘‘Only that in addition to his chafming 
voice, he isa handsome soul, beside whom 
our pale faced geritlemen look boyish and in- 
sipid to a mortifying degree. Envlless_ro- 
mances are in progress, of which he may be 
the hero if he will, but unfortunately for his 
fair pupils the fine eyes of their master seem 
blind to any ‘tremolo movements’ but those 
set down in the book; and he hears them 
warble ‘ O mio Fernando’ in the tenderest of 
spoken languages as tranquilly as if it were a 
nursery song. He leads a solitary life, de- 
voted to his books and art, and rarely mixes 
in the society of which J think hima great 
ornament. This is all I know concerning 
him, and if you ever care to descend from 
your Mont Blanc of cool indifference, I fancy 





Look! that is he, the dark man with the mel- | 


j ‘ 5 Gees 
Away from thn enews ohh she SO eee, ‘ancholy eyes; deign to give me your opinion | 


No vessel’s motion so smoothly swift ; 
Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 
And the gradual stillness and wide repose | 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 
The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


Pure is the ice ; a glance may sound 

Deep through an awful dim profound 

Of water-dungeons where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as seif-upborne, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventure bent. 
Masters of every element. 


Homeward! How the shimmering snow 


| 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go! | 


Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold thought to a poet’s mind, 
‘Till the earth, and trees, and icy lakes, 

Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 


But the village street—the stir and noise! 





Where long black slides run mad with boys ; | 


Where the pre ts kept hot, in sequence due, 
Aristocrat now the hobnail shoe ; 


And the quaint white bullets fly here and there, i but looking nearer, the eve saw that the 


With laugh and shout in the wintry air. 


In the clasp of Home, by the ruddy fire, 
Ranged in a ring to our heart’s desire— 
Who is to tell some wondrous tale, 
Almost to turn the warm checks pale, 

Set chin on hands, make grave eyes stare, 
Draw slowly nearer each stool and chair ? 


The one low voice goes wandering on 

Through a mystic worl!, whither all are gone ; 
The shadows dance ; little Caroline 

Has stolen her fingers up into mine. 

But the night outside is very chill, 

And the frost hums loud at the window sill. 





Riscellancous. 


For the Commonwealth. 
M. L. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Chapter 1. 


The sun set—but set not his hope : 
Stars rose—his faith was carher up : 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain | 
Brought back the Age of Gold again : ' 
His action won such reverence sweet, 
As hid all measure of the feat. 


BY 


** Hush! let me listen.” 

Mrs. Snowden ceased her lively gossip, 
obedient to the command, and leaning her 
head upon her hand, Claudia sat silent. 

Like a breath of purer air, the music float- 
ed through the room, bringing an exquisite 
delight to the gitted few, and stirring the 
dullest nature with a sense of something no- 
bler than it knew. Frivolous women listen- | 
ed mutely, pleasure seeking men confessed 
its charm, world-worn spirits lived again the | 
better moments of their lives, and wounded 
hearts found jin it a brief solace for the griefs 
so jealously concealed. At its magic touch 
the masks fell from many faces and a momen- 
tary soltness made them fair; eye met eye 
with rare sincerity, false smiles faded, vapid 
conversation ‘died abashed, and for a little 
space, Music, the divine enchantress, asserted 
her supremacy, wooing tenderly as any wo- 
man, ruling royally as any queen. 

Like water in a desert place, Claudia’s 
thirsty spirit drank in the silver sounds that 
fed her ear, and through the hush they came 
to her like a remembered strain, Their vary- 
ing power swayed her like a wizard’s wand, 
its subtle softness wrapped her senses ina 
blisstul calm, its passion thrilled along her 
nerves like south winds full of an aroma fiery 
and sweet, its energy stirred her blood like 
martial music or heroic speech,—for this mel- 
low voice seemed to bring her the low sigh of 
pines, the ardent breath of human lips, the 
grand anthem of the sea. It held her fast, 
and lifting her above the narrow bounds of 
time and place, blessed her with a loftier 
mood than she had ever known before, for 
midsummer light an 








jarmth seemed born of 
it, and her solitary nature yearned ta gicet 
the genial influence 
spring to mect the sun. 

What the song was, sh@-mever heard, she 
never cared to know; to other ears it might 
be love-lay, barearole, or miserere for the 
dead,—to her it was a melody devout and 
sweet as saintliest hymn, for it had touched 
the chords of that diviner self whose aspira- 
tions are the flowers of life, it had soothed 
the secret pain of a proud spirit, it had stirred | 
the waters of a lonely heart, and from their 
depths a new born patience rose with healing | 
on its wings. . 

Silent she sat, one hand above her eyes, 


frost-bound grasses 


' bronze of the cheek, no beard hid the firm 
contour of the lips, no unmeaning smile de-| 
stroyed the dignity of a thoughtful counte- 


no art can counterfeit. : - | 


| of my modern ‘ Thaddeus.’” 


Claudia looked, and, as she did so, vividly | 
before her mind’s eye rose a picture she had | 
.often pondered over when a child. 

A painting of a tropical island, beautiful with 
the bloomand verdure ofthe South. An ardent 
sky, flushed with sunrise canopied the scene, 
palm trees lifted their crowned heads far into 
the fervid air, orange groves dropped dark 
shadows on the sward where flowers in rank 
luxuriance glowed like spires of flame, or) 
shone like stars among the green. Bright | 
hued birds swung on vine and bough, dainty 
gazelles lifted their human eyes to greet the 
sun, and a summer sea seemed to flow low- 
| singing to the bloomy shore. The first blush 
/and dewiness of dawn lay over the still spot, 








palin’s green crowns were rent, the vines hung 
‘torn as if by ruthless gusts, and the orange | 
boughs were robbed of half their wealth, for | 
‘fruit and flowers lay thick upon the sodden | 
earth. Far on the horizon’s edge, a thunder- | 
/ous cloud seemed rolling westward, and on 
the waves an ominous wreck swayed with the | 
swaying of the treacherous sea. 

Claudia saw a face that satisfied her eye 
as the voice had done her ear, and yet its | 
comeliness was not its charm. Black locks | 
streaked an ample forehead, black brows | 
arched finely over southern eyes as full of | 
No color marred the pale | 


softness as of fire. 


nance, on which nature’s hand had set the | 
i 
seal wherewith she stamps the manhood that! 


But as she searched it deeper, Cladia saw 
upon the forehead lines that seldom come to 


‘men of thirty, in the eye a shadow of some | 


past despair, and about the closely folded | 
lips traces of an impetuous nature tamed by | 
suffering and taught by time. Here, asin the | 
picture, the tempest seemed to have gone by, 
but though a gracious day had come, the 
cloud had left a shade behind. Sweet winds | 
came wooingly from off the shore, and the | 
sea serenely smiled above the wreck, but a| 
vague unrest still stirred the air, and an un-| 
dertone of human woe still whispered through | 
the surges’ song. 

**So Dante might have looked before his | 
genius changed the crown of thorns into a/| 
crown of roses forthe woman he loved,” 
thought Claudia, then said aloud in answer 
to her friends last words, 


‘* Yes, Llike that face, less for its beauty | 
than its strength. I like that austere simplic- | 
ity of dress, that fine unconsciousness of self, | 
and more than all I like the courtesy with | 
which he listens to the poorest, plainest, 
least attractive woman in the room. Laugh 
if you will, Jessie, | respect him more for his 
kindness to neglected Mary Low, than if for 
a fairer woman he had fought as many battles 
Saint George. This is true courtesy, | 
and it isthe want of this reverence for woman- | 
hood in itself, which makes many of our so- 
ealled gentleman what they are, and robs 
them of one attribute of real manliness. ” 

**Heaven defend us! bere is an Alpine} 
avalanche of praise from our Diana! Come 
be made known to this Endymion before you | 
can congeal again,” cried Jessie; for Clau-| 
dia’s words were full of energy, and in her 
eye shone an interest that softened its cold | 
brilliancy and gave her countenance the 
warmth which was the charm it needed most. 
Claudia went, and soon found herself enjoy- 
ing the delights of conversation in the finer 
sense of that fine word. Paul Frere did not | 
offer her the stale compliments men usually | 
think it proper to bestow upon a woman, as 
if her mind were like a dainty purse too lim- 
ited for any small coin of little worth, nor 
did he offer her the witty gossips current in| 
society, which, like crisp bank bills, rustle 


as 


pleasantly, and are accepted as a ‘* counterfeit. 


presentiment,” of that silver speech, which | 
should mary sound to sense. He gave her | 
sterling gold, that rang true to the ear, and 
bore the stamp of genuine belief, for uncon- 
sciously he put himeelf into his 


made them what they should be,—the inter- 


preters of one frank nature to another. 

He took the few pale phantoms ¢ustom has 
condemned to serve as subjects of discourse 
between aman and woman ina place like 
that, and giving them vitality and color, they 
became the actors of his thought, and made 
a living drama of that little hour. Yet he 
was no scholar erudite and polished by long 
study or generous culture. Adversity had 
been his college, experience his tutor, and 
life the book whose lessons stern and salutary 
he had learned with patient pain. Real wrong 
and suffering and want, had given him a 
knowledge no philosopher could teach, real 
danger and desolation had lifted him above 
the petty fears that take the heroism out of 
daily life, and a fiery baptism had consecrated 
heart and mind and soul to one great aim, 
beside which other men's ambitions seemed 
most poor. This was the secret charm he 
owned, this gave the simplicity that dignified 
his manner, the sincerity that won in his ad- 
dress; this proved the supremacy of charac- 
ter over culture, opulence and rank, and 
and made him what he was—a man to com- 
mand respect, and confidence and love. 

Dimly Claudia saw, and vaguely felt all 
this in that brief interview; but when it end- 
ed, she wished it were to come again, and 
felt as if she had left the glare and glitter of 
the stage whereon she played her part, for 
a moment had put off her mask to sit down 
in the ruddy circle of a household fire where 
little shadows danced upon the walls, and 
tender tones made common speech divine. 

‘* It will be gone to-morrow, this pleasure 
beautiful and brief, and I shall fall back into 
my old disappointment again, as I have al- 
ways done before ;” she sighed within her- 
self. Yet when she sat alone in her own 
home, it seemed no longer solitary, and like 
a happy child she lulled herself to sleep with 
fitful snatches of a song she had never heard 
but once. 





A TRUE STORY. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
gives the following statement. We suppose 
it to be substantially true, as we have heard 
something like it reported in this region: 


«A lady of Bridgeport, Conn., married a| 
citizen of Georgia some twenty odd years) 


ago, and accompanied him to his home in that 
State. He was'a planter. Not succeeding 
there to his mind, he removed to Arkansas 
and bought land and negroes and resumed 
business as a planter. He had but fairly 
started in business when he sickened of fever 
and died. Lis estate, consisting of thirty 
negroes and a plantation, the size of which 
my informant did not state, was involved in 
debt to the amount of ten thousand dollars. 
The widow judged it best to sell a portion of 
the land and negroes to pay the debt, but 
the foreman, on the estate, himself a negro 
and a slave, advised her to another course. 
*I wouldn't do dat, Missus,’ said he; ‘de 
boys won't like it to go down Souf, and if 
Missus give us the chance, we'll raise a big 
crop and pay off the debt, and have it all 
clear in two or tree year.’ He informed 
‘ Missus’ that he had ‘talked to de boys *bout 
it, and dey all say dey stick by and work off 
de debt, if Missus please not sell em.’ She 
followed the counsel of this humane and _he- 
roic negro, and ‘ de boys’ worked with a will. 
They raised a splendid crop of cotton, the en- 
tire labor being done—even to the sale of the 
cotton and the delivery of the money into thy 
hand of the mistress—without the advice, 
help or interference of any white man. The 
debt was reduced $6,000 the first year. A 
brother of the lady, an invalid clergyman of 
Connecticut, spent the first winter after the 
planter’s decease on the plantation. Grate- 
ful, as any man would be, to these ignorant 
but faithful and kind-hearted fellows, for their 
generous devotion to his sister's interests, he 
improved his leisure time in teaching the son 
ot the foreman and a few others of the young 
negroes, and before spring some of them 
could not only read tolerably well, but could 
write a legible hand. 

‘Spring came, and the lady with her 
children accompanied her brother to Connec- 
ticut, and there spent the Summer, leaving 
her negroes to make a second crop under the 
leadership and management of her negro 
foreman, without a white man on the premises. 
She held a regular correspondence with the 
foreman through the educated but dusky 
fingers of his son, and was kept well informed 


| land and India, and take vengeance on ‘‘the | 
| perfidious aristocrat.” The general is really | 


by i 
From The Lendon Spectator. 
MR. SEWARD OW WAR WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tt has often been objected to Lord Russell 
that he is fond of ing foreign Govern- 
ments. If so, there never was a more con- 
spicuous instance of those ‘‘ instructions, 
which being taught, return to plague the in- 


founded, in Mr. Seward’s mind, secondly, on | against them, and they were thrust from the 


the possibility that a country so proverbially 
perfidious may wish to take advantage of any 
serions reverses to the Northern cause. 


**None such, however,” says the Secretary of 


State, writing on the 2nd of last August, 
‘*have as yet occurred.” Oh, Mr. Seward, 
what a bounce! The expression is altogether 





ventor.” Jt was certainly that ‘* even-hand- | 
ed justice” which i# always proffering to our | 
own lips the very ant dose we mix for | 
other people's, that decreed that during the 
American Rebellion Lord Russell should be | 
Foreign Secretary.’ Mr. Adams, the Amer-| 
ican Ambassador, is, according to his own! 
account of himself, @ gentleman with a very | 
| remarkable talent for cross-examination, and | 
| Mr. Adams reading the American Secretary | 
{of State’s letters must be a sort of infliction | 
'to which no humafie person would subject | 
even a deaf man. ‘Mr. Seward is so very | 
didactic. For instance, just at the breaking 
out of the rebellion, he thought it his duty to 
inform the Americali Minister at Vienna what 
were the different races inhabiting the various 
provinces of the Austrian Empire, what lan- 
guages they spoke, and what commodities 
they produced. To Mr. Adams he more 
| commonly sends, for Lord Russell’s benefit, 
'what in the language of the | st generation | 
| would Le called most elegant essays upon 
things in general. On the state of feeling in 
i this country—a subject on which Lord Rus- 
| sell has some opportunities for observation at 
(all events, Mr. Seward is very great; and in- | 
| ternational law may be regarded as a subject | 


| which he has made entirely his own—for as_ 


| presented in his letters it bears only the | 
faintest resemblance to what has hitherto been | 
known under that name. We regret, how- | 
ever, to say that the correspondence between 
| Messrs. Seward and Adams is as yet only | 
known to us through the medium of the 
American papers—or rather of the extracts | 
which they have thought fit to publish, and | 
naturally Mr. Adams’s letters are the more 
interesting portion of the correspondence to 
them, just as Mr. Seward’s letters are to us. 
What, therefore, we have from that accom- 
plished pen are at present mere scraps and 
sarings of the rich repast which is to come 
Licance. mere cruinbs from a Secretary of | 
State’s table. But among these is contained | 
one remarkable composition, which is certain- 
ly a novelty in diplomatic communications. 
It is an elaborate speculation on the advan-| 
tages and disadvantages which would result | 
to Great Britain from a war with the United | 
States, and is a gem of so pure and serene a| 
ray that it fully merits to be carefully con- | 
sidered. 
A mere ordinary man would probably have | 
been fully occupied with the war which is! 
raging almost in the suburbs of Washington. | 
But if North and South are at enmity, | 
Mr. Seward has been, and is, at peace. He 
dwells in a serene atmosphere, far above all, 
the vulgar battle-fields of earth. There may, | 
indeed, have been a gun or two fired, but he | 
did not hear it. ‘There may have been a lit- | 
tle bloodshed, but he has not seen it. All he | 
| knows anything about is a slight riot, which | 
| must be concluded in ninety days,—a trifling | 
| disturbance, in which, as a matter of fact, 
| North and South, perhaps in consequence of | 
the Irish immigration, are— | 

















Fighting like divels for conciliation. 
And hating each other for the love of God. 


But still this petty outbreak, although quite | 


| insufficient to oveupy so great a mind, has | 


set his imagination running on warlike sub- | 
jects, and so he has pulled his arm-chair up | 
to his library table, and set himself to write | 
a little composition on the consequences of a | 
war with America—an essay purely con-| 
iceived in the interests of universal peace, | 
which Mr. Adams ‘may possibly find suita- | 
ble occasion for suggestions to the rulers of | 
Great Britain.” This is a delightful picture | 
of a great statesman combining with the cares | 
of office dignified philanthropy and literary | 
ileisure. First he argues the matter on the | 
| supposition that Great Britain ‘* might divide | 
and conquer us.” What philosophic’ impar- 
‘tiality in reasoning! But he thinks we, 
‘should find the Americans rather difficult to | 
/manage. We entirely agree with him. But | 
when the didactic diplomatist proceeds to | 
point out that the United States under their | 
present constitution must always be ‘‘a peace- | 
‘ful nation, practically friendly to Great | 
Britain,” really he must pardon an English- | 
man if he fails to follow him. There is a no- | 
tion on this side of the Atlantic that some | 
Americans are never so happy as when they 
are insulting or overreaching the Britisher. 
The Ashburton treaty has left on our minds | 
an unpleasant sense of having been done. 
General Harney really was a little arbitrary | 
about the Island of San Juan, and somehow | 
public feeling seemed to be with him. And | 
then General Cassius Marcellus Clay pro- 
poses to invade Canada, stir up revolt in Ire- 











of the state of things on the plantation. Late | a, « dangerous ” as one of his namesakes and 


in the autumn she returned, accompanied | 
now by a sister who spent the winter with her, | 
and followed up the work of her brother, in | 
the educational line, without, however, any | 
public proclamation of the fact, for obvious | 
reasons. 

‘« The second crop swept off the remains of | 
the debt and leit a surplus. Thus the work | 
has gone forward for nearly ten years. The | 
working force of the plantation having in- | 
creased, by the natural increase of the negro | 
families, and additions having been made to | 
the plantation from time to tie by purchase, | 
at the suggestion and by the advice of the 
negro Overseer, with a succession of splendid | 
crops produced by willing hands under the | 
stimulus of kindness and encouragement, in- 
stead of the lash, the property was estimated, | 
when the war commenced, to be worth over | 
$100,000. When intercourse stopped be- 
tween Arkansas and the North, the lady with 
her eldest son was on the plantation and her 
other children in Connecticut. There had 
been, when my informant left Bridgeport, no 
communication between the parties for six 
months. ‘The members of the family at the 
East are exceedingly anxious to hear from 
the mother, and fear lest their elder brother 
may have gone into, or been forced into the | 
rebel army. Comments I leave to you, Mr. 
Editor. While many are asking, just now, 
if the negroes in a state of freedom can any 
way be managed, or take care of themselves, 
such facts as those above stated may afford 
the anxious some comfort.” 





Battie. Incipents.—Of course, as the 
events of the terrible battle of Fredericksburg 
are canvassed, hundreds of instances come to 
light of individual gallantry, daring, and coo!l- 
ness. Col. Burns's regiment of the Irish 
Brigade went into the fight with ahout 700 
men, and came out with 150, One alter an- 
other the standard bearers were shot down, 
until fweenfy men had been killed at the duty, 
and the colors were torn to rags by the storm 
of fire through which they were so gallantly 
borne. Seven different times did the Colonel 
himself seize the colors from the ground, and 
hand them tothe nearest man. And at the 
last, after even all this, the colors were lost, 
atter 500 men had fallen in their defence. Af 
ter the battle, ti is said, the Colonel sat down ' 
aud wept bitter tears. i 
{ 


General McCielian recently took dinner at 





Willard's Hotel tenn iee a Same Mr. ansaid theless, deteated by superior forces oPeaig|haage, a, in seas: gre 
company as Cox, of Ohio, Vallandigham, of 0. will eam i eet Me ae 3 swans ; d the Federal lines at Rienzi, i 

the same State, and other ‘ just: men in| Svoed "6 repine. wie u | ac, Tet Geueratty Knbwa' thes connon wha 4 safety, where he found protection be the 
Sodoss ” ia Rebel estimateon. ‘ i But the notion of a war with Engtan 7, “$3 were used by them folds the old flag. 7 hes ee: 


with more loyalty than the British aristocrat: 


as martial as the other—a conspirator and the | 


sword of America all at once. Really, if the | 
present ‘‘ organization” of that great conti- 
nent were overturned, whatever else this | 
country and the world would lose—and we | 
think it would lose more than we have space | 
to set forth—we should scarcely have less | 
‘‘ruaranty of influence, favor, and commercia! | 
advantage,” than we have now. But, havinz | 
thus, in his own opinion, exhausted this side | 
of the alternative, our instructor gives the | 
rein to his patriotism, and considers the 
other. What warrant have we for expecting | 
**to conquer, subjugate, and desolate” the | 
United States? Keally, this is like Sir Rob-| 
ert Hazlewood of Hazelwood, in Scott's nov- | 
el, who came ‘‘deeming and thinking and | 
opining.” Suppose we answer frankly, none 
at all, and never thought we had. But this 
is not at all what is wanted of us. What we) 
have to do is to listen to an eloquent predic-. 
tion that ‘‘ war waged against us by Great 
Britain could not fail to reunite our people.” 
If this be so, we make the admission with 
great reluctance, but really it seems the Pres- 
ident would be wise to declare war with us at 
once. He has repeatedly announced that it 
is his business to restore the Union by the 
shortest road—with slavery or without sla-| 
verv—by the Constitution, or in spite of it. 
If he and his Minister really believe that a! 
war with England would bring about a resto- | 
ration of the Union, their forbearance puts 
them on a pinnacle of moral grandeur to 
which it is much to be doubted whether Mr. 
Seward has ever been elevated, even by his 
own imagination. This is to make a sacri- 
tice, indeed, to the entente cordiale, 

Yet Mr. Seward scarcely three months-la- 
ter threatens, and not obscurely threatens, 
war: he writes that the sale of vessels to the 
Contederates by our merchants in defiance of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act—a subject on 
which Americans thought very differently 
when they sold vessels to the Russians dur- 
ing the Crimean war—*‘ seems to leave to the 
United States-almost no hope of remaining at 
peace with Great Britain without sacrifices, 
tor which no could ever compensate.” 
What! after 4t has compensated him for the 
sacrifice of a certain means of restoring the | 
Union? Are the few merchant vessels which | 
the Alabama has captured more even than 
that which every Northern man venerates 


lavishes on his sovereign? But perhaps a 


.- 


little incons must be forgiven to this’ 
complete lethesue ter, and we ‘ey still im-| 
Seward's 


ed, I think there would be no more objection 
toa division of the inhabitants than there 
was in heaven on the part of the loyal angels, 


on the soil, nor shall we yield an inch of ter- 
ritory North or South, to Beelzebub, Jeff. 


undiplomatic and undignified, but it is really 
extorted from one. Bull’s Run nothing—the 
campaign before Richmond nothing? But as 


we are often told that everything in America ‘inthis regard, than are “the children of 


is on a larger scale than in Europe—rivers, 
trees, plains, and—bounces—so, it is to be 
presumed, are military reverses too. To be 
serious, defeats must be on a scale quite un- 
usual here. One is curious to know whether 
an Austerlitz or a Leipzig would be up to the 
mark in America. But, continues Mr. Sew- 
ard with dignity, ‘‘such chances are per- 
haps happily beyond human control and even 
human foresight.” Observe the dubiousness 
of the ‘‘ perhaps.” Clearly, there is some 
little lurking doubt in Mr. Seward's mind 
whether it is quite so happy that they are al- 
together beyond the control, at all events, of 
a certain very eloquent Secretary of State. 
If they had not been, one may be sure the 
history of a recent combat or two—mere 
trifles no dqubt—would have been rather 
different. But Mr. Seward will not pursue 
such speculations. Nothing will shake the 
confidence of the President in ultimate suc- 
cess, and that unflinching resolution we at 
least regard with respect. It is not in the 
Spectator that the reverses of his party have 
been welcomed with delight, or the numerous 
annoyances which the blockade on the one 
hand, and the prosecution of commerce with 
the South on the other, have inflicted on 
either people, dwelt upon and _ irritated. 


And it is therefore with the more regret that | 


we see the cause with which we sympathize, 
rendered ridiculous by wordy devlamation 
and hypothetical threats, by a steady ig- 
noring of the most notorious facts of the war, 
and a persistent assertion that England is 
wholly responsible for an estrangement of 
feeling for which the United States are at 
least as much to blame. Ridiculous in reality 
that sanguinary struggle can never be, on 
whose issue it depends whether millions of 
men are to be regarded as of reasonable soul, 
or as the beasts which perish; but whatever 
can be done to make it so, Mr. Seward may 
congratulate himself on having done. 


But after all he is a great pacificator. If, 


he contemplates war it is under protest, as it | 
The | 
prospect is soon too much for him, and he} 


were, and ‘‘for ninety days” only. 
** willingly turns from the spectacle of servile 
war and war abroad—of military devastation 
on land, and of a carnival of public and pri- 
vate cupidity on the seas—to set down with 
calmness some reflections.” However, as a 
matter of fact, he proceeds to ask a great 
many questions. 
them is not yet known, but most people will 
find them terrible puzzlers. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners on spelling are nothing 
to Mr. Seward. 
America was ‘‘ brought up, as it were, from 
the depths of what before had been known as 
the dark and stormy ocean?” Have the Eu- 


ropean states ever understood or accepted its | 
real destiny and purposes? After near four | 


hnndred years of disappointments and dis- 
asters ‘‘is the way of Provideaes with re- 
gard to America still so mysterious that it 
cannot be understood and _ confessed?” 
France has lost her transatlantic possessions ; 
so has Spain. The larger part even of Eng- 
land’s colonies have revolted fromfher. ‘*To 
whom have these vast dominions been re- 
signed * * * but to American nations ?” 
What can Mr. Seward mean? Is it that, 
like the famous ’coon, who when he saw the 
gun pointed at him said, ‘* Don't fire, cap-| 
tain, I'll come down,” we ought to give up 
Canada at once? What did Lord Russell | 
answer? For ourselves we rushed in this | 
perplexed position to the inspired pages of 
Zadkiel the sage. There was in the hiero-| 
glyphie for 1862 a picture of a black man! 
reaching from a book, with a dove hover- | 
ing over his head. In the Almanack for. 
1863 we find the following explanation :— | 
‘The dove over the negro indicated the 
peaceful condition of the slaves, notwith- 
standing the raging of the civil war around 
them.” Really this is very poor. We be-| 
lieve, for our part, that the preacher is Mr 
Adams, painted black to represent bis abo- 
lition tendencies. The dove is Mr. Seward | 
prompting hia. The book from which he | 
reads iv a copy of Mr. Seward’s voluminous | 
despatches, and Britannia with a drooping | 
head in the next compartment of the hiero- | 
glyphic is Lord Russell dozing under the in- | 
fliction. Zadkiel Tao Sze really does not! 
do himself justice. 








For the Commonwealth. | 


ACCUMULATING EVIDENCE OF TOTAL 
DEPRAVITY. 


Editors of the Commonwealth : 


; 
{ 


I have heretofore disbelieved in the doc- | 
trine of fallen spirits, as taught in the schools, | 
and also that of the entire depravity of our) 
race by nature, but the evidence in support | 
of these tenets accumulates so fast, it does | 
seem to me sometimes that I shall be forced | 
to receive them as truths, with some limita- | 
tions, whether taught in the good book or 
not. | 

If full credit may be given to John Milton's 
account of a war in heaven, and the depopu- | 
lation of that place by the banishment to the 


tartarian gulf, for their rebellion, of innu- ers in that gloomy abode. ‘The prison was 
filthy in the extreme. 
with any kind of furniture, not even beds or 
blankets. 
the hard planks and slept as best they could. 
related, and are at their old employment They were starved, insulted, and maltreated 
a ‘in every possible way. 
in daily, and took the prisoners out to do 
scavinger work in the streets. 
o'clock every day some of them were taken 
out and shot or hanged. 
ne, Mr. Aughey attempted to escape. 
frieid did escape to the Federal lines; but 
he was re-arrested, heavily ironed and re- 
placed in prison. 
nies of cavalry, with blood hounds in search 
of them. 
ter he had been out two nights and a day. 
Several of his fellow prisoners had been shot 
during his absence. 


merable beings called angels, have we any 
reason to doubt that these same rascals es- 
caped from their confinement, as the story is 


again, having, many years since, found kin- 
dred spirits tabernacling in flesh at the South, 
with whom they formed an alliance, both of- 
fensive and defensive, and having now, as 
formerly, the same or similar objects in view, 
exemplified in the Quixotic attempt to dissev- 
er the South from the North, with the view 
of establishing a kingdom in the former un- 
der the immediate reign of His Satanic Maj- 
esty, or one that he may appoint or deputize ? 
Is not this a reasonable supposition ? 


Now so far as the loyal people are concern- 


but like those worthy spirits we shall remain ‘ 


What Lord Russell said to | 


He wants to know for what ! 


| Aughey : 


presence chamber of the Almighty. 


** Down from the verge of heaven; eternal wrath 
Burn’d after them to the bottomless pit. 
° . 7. 
Nine days they fell: confounded chaos roar’d 
And felt ten-fold confusion iu their fall.’ 
| Since then, the leader in that rebellion has 


‘ , 
| are perfected not only in all sorts of deviltry 
‘but in military tactics, and are much wiser, 


| light,” as no one has failed to perecive who 
has kept himself posted up in respect to the 
| stragetica! movements of the enemy at the 
South. Though the army of the Confederate 
| States is less numerous than that against 
which it is contending, the deficiency is near- 
ily or quite supplied by skillful management, 
| spunk, and worse than savage cruelty. The 
last characteristic named no one will dispute 
who reads the numerous reports in relation 
, to the treatment of their prisoners ! 
| I would caution the liberally minded to be 
|on their guard, after reading these reports, 
| lest while meditating upon the moral condi- 
| tion of our Southern enemies, they repudiate 
that charity which ‘ covereth a multitude of 
| sins,” and entertain the same opinion of them 
|that the pious and self-abasing deacon did of 
himself and family, who in his morning and 
| evening devotions confessed that they were 
totally depraved by nature, and much more 
| by practice !” 
No one need entertain a doubt now as it 
regards the result of the present struggle, 
/since, by the President’s Proclamation, jus- 
tice, which hath long slumbered, will be met~ 
ed out to the slaves, and thus, by securing 
the approbation and favor of Almighty God, 
we shall also secure the services of those who 
are ‘‘set at liberty.” Our armies will be 
strengthened and those of the enémy weak- 
ened,—victory will perch upon our banners, 
and henceforth the devil must look elsewhere 
for territory in which to establish a kingdom 
and government exclusively his own, the cor- 
ner stone of which is slavery. So thinks 
A VETERAN oF 1812. 





[As a specimen of the evilspirit of the reb- 
|els, shown in the treatment of prisoners, re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, we publish 
the following account of the sufferings of 
Rev. John H. Aughey, who is now stopping 
with Rev. Dr. Breed, of Philadelphia.—Ep.] 

The following avcount has been gleaned 
from his conversation : 
| On the Ist of July last, he was arrested by 

acompany of cavalry, under command of 
‘Captain Hill, in, Tishomingo county, Miss. 
When brought into Captain Hill’s presence 
| he thus addressed him: 

| ' ** Are you a Unionist ?” 

‘* I voted the Union ticket, sir.” 

‘« That, sir, is anevasion. I voted the Un- 
ion ticket, and now I am fighting against the 
|Union. What are your sentiments now ?” 
‘*I have never seen any reason for chang- 
‘ing my opinions. I voted the Union ticket, 
and am still a Unionist.” 

‘* You must go to headquarters.” 

| A Mr. Benjamin Clark had beeu arrested 
as a Unionist on the same day, while plowing 
in the field, who, with himself, was placed un- 
der guard and sent to Fulton, in Ittawamber 
county, to the headquarters of Col. Bradfute. 
When they appeared in his presence, the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

** Are you a Unionist?” (to Mr. Aughey). 

‘*]T am, sir.” : 

‘* Where were you born ?” 

‘*I.was born in the State of New York, 
but have spent eleven years in the South.” 

‘*Ah! Yankee born and a traitor; you de- 
serve to be hanged !” 

If being of Northern birth is a crime, it 
certainly was not Mr. Aughey’s fault, inas- 
much as his parents did not so much as con- 
sult him as to the place he wished to be born, 
and he could not have helped it if he had 
tried. This he laconically stated. 

They were Te under a heavy guard 
and conducted to. Brooksville, the head-quar- 
ters of General Pfeifer, where they remained 
during the night, sleeping upon the ground, 
having nothing to lie upon but the grass, and 
with no covering. On the next day the guard 
conducted them to Priceville, into the pres- 
ence of Gen. Jordan, who thus addressed Mr. 


** Are yoti a Unionist 2” 
*¢T am, sir.” 


been drilling his officers and soldiers till they 


For the Commonwealth. 


WHAT NORTHERN WOMEN ASK OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


NO. IV. 


Northern women demand better treatment 
for our ** sick and wounded” soldiers. Not 
for mere euphony alone is precedence given 
to the ‘* sick.” All know the horrors of dis- 
ease entailed by the Peninsula campaign: 
few know, or at least recollect, that while the 
Grand Army of the Potomac was encamped 
between the Chain Bridge and Fort Ells- 
worth, our official loss was, thirty thousand 
from sickness, ten thousand from desertion, 
and only a few hundred from wounds. Take 
any list published on the arrival of a hospital 
vessel, and there will be the old average of 
four-fifths sick to one-fifth wounded. It is 
not the battle-field that kills, as Dr. Jarvis 
has so plainly shown us in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Unnecessary exposure, bad air, and bad 
food are what spread devastation, but better 
things cannot be hoped for in this respect un- 
til officers and quartermasters are reformed. 
Hospitals, however, come directly under the 
Government eye; hence, abuses become 
inexcusable at the present date, when eigh- 
teen months of experience ought to have de- 
veloped sufficient intelligence and humanity 
to more than balance the great weight of idi- 
ocy or willful incompetency. This matter of 
hospitals has become the more serious since 
Government, afraid to trust temporarily dis- 
abled soldiers to the loving care of their fam- 
ilies lest sad stories should tell badly on en- 
listments, has established what are called 
**Convalescent Camps.” We doubt the wis- 
dom of sueh policy, when it is known that 
men get well twice as fast when surrounded 
by home comforts and home affection, and 
are the readier to enlist if they feel assured 
that in case of serious illness leave of absence 
will be granted. ‘‘It isn’t the bullets we 
fear,” good and true men exclaim, ‘* but the 
horrors of the hospital.” But since Conva- 
lescent Camps are an accomplished fact, it is 
of vital importance that they should not be 
misnomers, 

In the Housg of Representatives, Dec. 19, 
Mr. Law, of Indiana, *‘ caused a letter to be 
read, from the Sgldiers’ Convalescent Camp, 
near Alexandrjé, dated the 15th inst., in 
which the wrigér says that the soldiers there 
are in a m@gst deplorable condition. The 
camp is dirt; the associations are unpleas- 
ant and degrading ; they cannot remain there 
and enjoy health. “Water is easily to be got, 
but wood has to be brodght several miles, 
which makes it bad, as congtant fires have to 
be kept. They donot complain of the sol- 
dier’s fare. They desire to‘return to their 
_Tegiments, wishing to share the danger and 

honors of their comrades” They would wil- 
lingly share the perils and the glory of anoth- 
er Antictam rather than remain where they 
are. They are cooped up there in sucha 
way that their minds suffer as much as their 
bodies. Some of the soldiers have not been 
paid a cent for six months. The writer of 
the letter asks Mr. Law to use his influence 
to have them sent elsewhere. The soldiers 
are lying on the ground; and some who 
went into camp perfectly well are now sick 
from the treatment they have received. ‘ Will 
you,’ the writer asks, ‘render us some aid? 
We are far from our homes, our friends, and 
the protection of our own State. We feel 
ceeply the degradation of the company and 
the associations of this place.’ 

Mr. Blake, of Ohio, stated that he was in- 
formed by the Surgeon General that this 
camp was not under his (the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s) control. ‘* He had been there and knew 
from actual observation that the camp was 
not fit to keep hogs in. The soldiers were 
dying from neglect. The only remedy was 
to place the camp under the control of the 
Surgeon General.” 

A mother visiting one of these camps on 
an island near New York, describes the bill 













‘** Where were you born?” 

‘*I was born in the State of New York—a 
State which never repudiated, nullified, seced- 
ed, nor did any other disgraceful act. I am 

roud, sir, of my birthright in that glorious 
smpire State. 

‘If you love the North so well, why did 
you not go North at the commencement of 
the war?” 

‘Give me a passport, sir, and I will go 
North instanter.” 

‘* The first passport you will get will be a 
free ticket to the infernal regions.” 


of fare for dinner: ‘* Some slices of the fat- 
test pork I ever saw. Soup made of the wa- 
ter in which this pork was boiled, to which 
was added some beans, bread, and a couple 
of potatoes. This was eaten from off 3 
newswaper on the bed-quilt. Plates were a 
luxury not deemed essential. I joined some 
ladies visiting the mess-room (1 thought I 
would see all I could). The same pork, 
soup, aud bread, but no potatoes. They 
were an ‘extra’ for the sick. The soup, sir, 





‘* Thank you for your kind offer, I was not 
before aware that you were the devil's ticket | 
agent,” was the response of the divine. 

Soon after this interview the guards set 
out with them for Tupelo, where they were | 
incarcerated in the central military prison. 
There were some seventy or eighty prison- 


It was not supplied 


Aj night the inmates lay down on 


A strong guard came 





With a Mr. Malo- 
His | 


They sent out two compa- 


Mr. Aughey’s arrest took place af- 


On his return he found that the floor of his | 


prison had been spiked down, the guards | 
doubled, and great precaution and vigilance | 
exercised to prevent any future escapes. ‘The 


Advocate of the Confederate Army of | 


Judge 

he West came one day and informed Mr. 
Aughey that he would be executed the next | 
Tuesday. 


As they had determmed to hang 


At three |- 


Davis, or any of their minions. On this we 
are fully resolved. 

According to the author before named, the 
minority of the heavenly hosts fought coura- 
geously, and exhibited great military tact | borrid death by s 
and acumen, and considering the great dis- 
parity between the contending armies, both 
in numbers and power.they wrought wanders, 


bim, he petitioned to be shot, but the request 
was refused. He resolved, therefore. to at- 
tempt a second escape, and in the event of a 
failure draw the fire of the guard, and be 
shot. He preferred to be slain in the excite- | 
‘ment incident to an attempt to escape, to a 
lation at a rope’s end, 
amid the jeers of arabble. His fellow pris-) 
oners aided him in removing his chain (the 
heavy bands they could not remove), and, 
although the prison was strictly ed and 


was served in a wooden pail (a fit tureen for 
its contents). If my cook had such a one in 
her kitchen, I should dismiss her. As we 
entered the room, a soldier held up his fork 
with a lump of pork on its prongs, saying, 
‘see the reward of patriotism.’” 

Pork is ‘‘ regulation” diet, and therefore 
highly proper for convalescent men of weak 
digestion and of appetites that need encour- 
aging with palatable food. It is a great con- 
solation to anxious mothers to know that while 
their sons are nauseated with pork, fresh beef 
is selling in the New York market at a lower 
price than the ‘‘ regulation” article. If teeth 
fall out and our soldiers positively rot of 
scurvy from eating salt meat when fresh meat 
is accessible, is it strange that indignation 
should sometimes find its way into print? 

Promiscuous chopping off of legs and arms 
as though every surgeon had an interest in 
Palmer's artificial limbs, is another sign of 
the times. Heaven only knows how much 
butchery has been accomplished through ig- 
norance. ‘* They were very anxious to am- 
putate my arm,” said a brave young officer 
the other day: ‘‘ several gurgeons positively 
commanded me to submit to the operation, 
but I finally succeeded in having my own 
way by drawing a pistol out of my pocket, 
and swearing I'd shoot the first man who Jaid 
hands on me.” The officer came home, was 
nursed through weeks of pain, and bas now 
returned to his camp in the enjoyment of two 
arms. We know of another soldier who 
likewise rebelled against such treatment, and 
took his case into his own bands. By the 












































































































































































































making the laws aad resources of nature* sub- s 
servient to the accomplishment of their wish- 00 armed men, yet he eluded their vigilance, 
es to a limited extent, but they were, never- 





surrounded by camps 


| and succeeded io re 


i 1 ,000 or 20,- 





aid of a wet sponge suspended from the-eeil- 
ing, which sponge discharged just the proper 
amount of cool, fresh water inte the wound, 
inflamation was aliayed, and, in spite of sur- 
nibw'boast of two good legs, and a future of 
independence. The the regular 



































faculty are no doubt very much hurt at such 
irregular practice, and therefore it ought to 
be frowned down. . 

Northern women are ready to labor day 
sick and wounded patriots, but from their 
souls they protest against such a mal-appro- 
ptiation of hospital stores as that to which 

' the editor of the National Republican at 
Washington gives publicity. His complaint 
is knit:one'of® th eoU 

**The liberality of the people of loyal 

States has been i and inexhaustible . ae 
gratuitous supplies of luxuries to nourish the 
sick soldier. ‘o witness the gratitude of the 
suffering invalid, for’ jellies or cordials, or 
other comforts, coming in as a relief to the 
invariable routine of hospital fare, doubly 
repays the benefaction; but to see doctors, 
assistants, nurses and visitors gormandize 
rich jellies and jams, and wallow in wines in- 
tended for invahds, and appropriate by whole- 
sale other delicacies prepared with care and 
donated with a struggle of self-abnegation, 
that the suffering defenders of our country 
might not suffer, is shameful. And yet we 
hear constant complaints of such felonious usc 
of hospital supplies. The complaints are too 
frequent and too fully substantiated to be ig- 
nored. The very little that comes through 
personal distribution seems to constitute quife 

rtion of the luxuries actual- 


too & propo 
iy enjoyed by soldiers in the hospitals ; while 

the immense quantities sent from abroad for 

official distribution ought to be sufficient to 

feed an army with luxuries.” 

We wish that the Government could make 
as favorable a report of its employees as Mr. 
Bellows has given of those persons engaged 
in the Sanitary Commission. ‘‘ Base men,” 
writes the President of this noble institution, 
** may claim the name of our agents, but we 
have no base meninouremploy. The agents 
in our employ have proved their worth by 
laying down their health, almost without ex- 
ception, in some cases their lives, in our 
exacting and exposed service.” It ap- 
pears then from this statement of Mr. Bel- 
lows that hospital agents and nurses need 
not necessarily be base. Good men can be 
had, and if they are a possibility to the San- 
itary Commission, why are they not a possi- 
bility to the Government? The strength of 
the Sanitary Commission is in its sharply-de- 
fined personality—the weakness and the shield 
of Government is in its impersonality. No 
official feels that his own private toes are 
trodden upon when patriotic citizens begin to 
abuse the short-comings of the Government, 
but any stricture upon the Sanitary Commis- 
sion goes home to Mr. Bellows, Mr. Olmstcad, 
Dr. Howe, and hundreds of prominent men 
and women: the fair fame of their institution 
is to them a matter of personal honor, hence 
the small leaven of rascality in their agents. 
Nobody's business is always badly done, but 
if some person or persons were made respon- 
sible for the well-being of all the United 
States’ Hospitals, and the public finger could 
then point to the proper authorities, and the 
public voice demand redress of wrongs, such 
authorities would soon be able to say with 
Mr. Bellows, ‘‘ We have no base men in our 
employ.” There is no such thing as honor. 
in an impersonality. The Surgeon General 
ought to be responsible for the surgeons act- 
ing under him, however, and if reform is in- 
stituted in this quarter, a great part of the 
evil in hospitals will be removed. 

One would suppose, from the intense love 
of precedent lately developed in the North- 
ern character, that, looking to the military 
powers of Europe for example, we would have 
organized efficient ambulance corps as soon 
as our armies had received marching orders ; 
but then, as ambulance corps merely concern 
our own personal salvation, and their absence 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy byflessen- 
ing our efficient force of fighting men on the 
battle-field, it will probably require all the 
energy of numberless Mr. Pierces to make 
His Excellency Red Tape fully appreciate 
the necessity of such bodies of men. 

Other things have we learned from the San- 
itary Commission as well as from private sourc- 
es. ‘* Our independent means of transport- 
ation,” writes Mr. Bellows, ‘‘ enables us to 
reach the wounded with stores in advance of 
all Governmental or other supplies. The 
Jarst two days are more important than the 
next ten to the saving of life and misery. At 
the recent battle-ground (Maryland) we 
were able to be present in advance two days 
of all supplies (beyond the small amount in 
the nearly empty store-house of the Army 
M. Purveyor,) with twenty-five wagon-loads 
of stimulants, condensed food, medicines, 
conveniences.” In the name of suffering hu- 
manity, why is it that the Government, which 
is supposed to rule the nation and all its re- 
sources, cannot display the energetic vigi- 
lance of private individuals? Why must 
these two vital days,be lost in what appears 
to be snail-paced indifference to the heart- 
rending calls of brave men? This war is un- 
avoidable, and therefore must be patiently 
and heroically endured to the end, no matter 
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t= The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 18 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be su »plied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, Rs. 319 Washington street, 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE EMANICPATION LEAGUE. | 


During the past year the Emancipation 
League has been quietly but diligently at 
work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to but very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domin- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in his 
rights. We desire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. ‘ 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewatt, President, 

James M. Stone, Secretary. 


S. G. Howg, 
F. W. Birp, 


Committee. 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 





THE FEARFUL APATHY. 


In the name of God, what are our Sena- 
tors and Representatives about? The de- 
moralization of the masses and the country by 
the sham democracy sweeps untiringly on to 
its consumation; their leaders join hand-in- 
hand for the purpose, whose object may be 
judged by the public declaration of one of 
their leaders of the Ohio Legislature that he 
did not believe the people of the North cared 
a straw whether Lincoln or Davis were Pres- 
ident of the United States; our army are de- 
moralized by delay; and yet, judging by the 
daily Congressional Reports one would think 
that our leaders and representatives had 
folded their arms in perfect contentment at 


“WHAT 18 TO BE DONE WITH THE BE- 
hi; GROES! 3 

‘Treat them like members of the human 
family, and deal justly with them, as you 


would with any other class of people, and © 


they will take care of themselves. This is 
the common-sense answer to this question, 
which has troubled a great many good people 
in view of the approaching fact of emancipa- 
tion; and this is the answer which comes with 
conclusive force from the statements of facts 
made by the superintendents of the freed men 
at all the principal stations where they are 
collected, in communications in reply to the 
interrogations of a committee of gentlemen 
in this city. These communications are pub- 
lished on the fourth page of this paper, and 
we trust that no one will neglect to read and 
carefully consider their important statements. 
It will be observed that they are not mere 
opinions, but facts relating to a large number 
of persons, and extending over a wide extent 
of country, and during the whole time since 
the war began to set the negroes adrift from 
the control of the ‘‘ patriarchal” institution. 

These communications are to be issued for 
circulation in pamphlet, and we trust that 
means may be furnished to throw them broad- 
cast before the people. 





| MEDIATION. 


We are sorry to see that the N. Y. Zribune 
favors the project of mediation in our affairs 
by Switzerland or some other friendly repub- 
lic. Weare capable of taking care of our- 
selves; and furthermore this is a war that so 
involves the very existence of our goverment 
and the principles upon which it is founded, 
that, in the natureof things, there can be no 
settlement short of the complete triumph of 
the government, or its overthrow. Our gov- 
ernment is founded upon the principle that 
the people shall rule by their votes accord- 
ing to laws and as agreed in theConstitution. 
Secession claims that an aristocratic class 
minority may at their pleasure refuse to sub- 
mit to the expressed will of the people, and 
thus substitute the rule of the class for the 
government of the people; for if secession 
succeeds now, any class or section hereafter, 
althoagh a minority, may rule the country by 
a threatened secession. This war therefore 
involves the question of the preservation of 
the practical existence ofthe people’s gov- 
ernment. ‘The issue leaves no ground what- 
ever for mediation to stand upon. The people 
must, and will maintain their right to govern, 
against all aristocratic cliques which have 
arisen or may rise up within, dnd against all 
the interfering powers of despotism without ; 
and if need be, will appeal for the preserva- 
tion of Democratic Government here, to the 
PEOPLE of the civilized world against the 
despots of the world, and fight the final bat- 
tle for Liberty for all, and Democratic Gov- 
ernment for all. 





Hu NKERISM SEEKING 1TS NatTuRaL AF- 





the condition of the country ! 

Do they not see the threatening gaunt | 
form which will be with us on the 4th of | 
March next? Do they not see that our 
movement will be locked and crippled by a 
hostile House from that moment? Do they 
not see that there is danger that our Presi- 
dent will be dragooned into calling an extra 
session of the new Congress; and, if not that, 
the appeals of the Submission-Unionists, the 
Pro-Slavery conspirators will gather force | 
from the fact that the hostile Congress is 
coming? If these gentlemen do not see all 
this the anxious country does; and it will 
count every moment of the next forty days 
spent for anything less than a renewal of ef- 
forts to save the nation, asa golden sand 
wasted. | 

It is the duty of our Congress at once to) 
adopt the President's edict of Emancipation ; | 
to give it every sanction of Law; and to ex- | 
tend it to every slave in the United States, | 
by whomsoever and wheresoever held. The | 
remaining 900,000 slaves are our guaranties | 
of good faith to the rest, and they are our 
only telegraph lines to bear to the slaves of | 
the Interior the glad tidings of Liberty. No_ 
sign of peace shall we see until every slave is | 
free ! : 

Then let our Congress insist that such false | 
men as Banks and Stanley are removed. Let | 
them insist that such men as Fremont, Phelps, | 
and Butler shall be thrown into the heart of | 
the South. Let those whom the slaves have | 
reason to trust unfurl the banner of Liberty. | 
A few houses and haystacks burnt above and | 





below Fredericksburg, as signals for the | 
slaves, and Burnside will have no difficulty in | 
reaching Richmond. Let Phelps work Anti- | 
Slavery guns below Vicksburg, whilst Farra- 
gut works gunboats on the city, and no mile 
of the Mississippi will be out of our power in| 
a fortnight. This let our men DEMAND in the | 
sacred name, and for the salvation of America, 


FINITIES. From the tone of a recent article 
in the Albany Evening Journal it seems 
probable that Thurlow Weed intends to soon 
openly join the Seymour party, which he and 
Seward have been secretly doing so much to 
aid. The elements of despotism must ulti- 
mately unite in the great effort to overthrow 
our Republican institutions, and the natural- 
ly opposing elements. of democracy must 
unite for the preservation of the people’s lib- 


erties. 

The Norfolk County Journal speaks out as 
follows of Lord Thurlow’s new exhibition of 
his old principles : 

‘‘Thurlow Weed has written a jesuitical 
article against the Anti-Slavery policy of the 
Government, which is greedily seized upon 
and re-published by every Secession-sympa- 
thizing print as indicative of Republican sen- 
timent. Weed ‘has had no influence in the 
Republican party for two years except an in- 
fluence for mischief. He has sold out to the 
corrupt Regency of Democrats at Albany, 
and is in entire sympathy and communion 
with them to-day. He has been all his life a 
political gambler—one who has notoriously 
effected his schemes by intrigue and corrup- 
tion, and who has had a hand in every rotten 

roject which was bribed through the New 
Fork legislature for thirty years. Ue has 
fund it convenient to work in the Republi- 
can ranks heretofore ; but in the regenerated 
party of freedom, which is to include those 
who believe in ideas instead of expedients, and 
is reinforced by such sterling Daseteats as 
Holt, Johnson, Butler, Dickinson, Owen, 
Wright, Baneroft and Brownson, his instincts 
tell him that he can never have influence. 
He gravitates, therefore, of necessity, to that 
party in which his peculiar tactics find a 


| sympathetic field of operation. 
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Srcrssion VIOLENCE BREAKING OUT IN 
THE NortH. The unscrupulous disregard of 
honor and law and constitutional obligations 
which has ripened, or rather rotted, into se- 
cession in the Southern states under the in- 
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mittees have commenced work upon the busi- 
ness which has come before them with com- 
mendable promptness, and there is an evi- 
dent disposition that this shall be a short ses- 
sion. The day before the election of U.S. 
Senator, a nominal attempt was made by Mr. 
Swan in the Senate to postpone the election ; 
but he could have had no expectation of suc- 
ceeding, and his metion to postpone but fur- 
nished him a convenient opportunity to read 
the funeral discourse upon the People’s Par- 
ty before its final burial. 

In the House, Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, 
introduced a proposition for the reorganiza- 
tion and efficient arming, equipping, and 
drilling the militia,—a measure which the peo- 
ple demand should be done without delay. 

Mr. Cheever of Chelsea moved an order 
for a Special Committee to report what meas- 
ures should be taken to testify the apprecia- 
tion of Gen. Butler's public services. 

From the Committee to which the subject 
was referred, Mr. Cheever reported the fol- 
lowing resolve : 

Resolve, presenting the thanks of the Leg- 
islature to Major-General Butler. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Senate and 
House of Representatives are hereby tender- 
ed to Major-General Benjamin F. Butler for 
the energy, ability, and success characteriz- 
ing his late administration and command of 
the Department of the Gulf. 

When this resolve came up for discussion, 
Messrs. Tucker and Swarm made violent op- 
position to its passage. Mr. Dean, although 
of the opposition party, gracefully admitted 
the value of General Butler’s services, and 
finally voted for the resolve. Messrs. Ha- 
ven and Rice of Middlesex, Chamberlin of 
Suffolk, and others, replied to Messrs. Swan 
and Tucker, and the resolve was adopted. 
Yeas, 25, Nays, 2,—Messrs. Swan and Tuck- 
er. 

On Wednesday a message was sent to the 
Legislature, from Governor Andrew, recom- 
mending that the State shall provide for re- 
lieving the soldiers from their suffering from 
want of prompt payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by advancing to them their pay from 
the State Treasury, the State to be reim- 
bursed by receiving the soldiers’ pay from the 
United States. 

This is an excellent movement, and is char- 
acteristic of Governor Andrew's zeal for the 
efficiency of the army, and of his warm sympa- 
thies, which have prompted him to seek a way 
to obviate the inconveniences and prevent 
the sufferings to which the soldiers and their 
families are subjected ‘for the want of promp- 
payment of their wages. 


THE SENATORS AND THE CABINET. 

Cogent reasons for a change in the Cab- 
inet, were presented in the memorial of 
the Senators to the President. Their proposi- 
tions are conclusive, and candidly presented 
by the twenty-six Senators whose names are 
subscribed; they ought to have been well 
considered by the President before he deter- 
mined to go on with a Cabinet, and with offi- 
cers in the field in important commands, whose 
opinions are notoriously in conflict with these 





views. 
to be carried on much longer composed of 
such incongruous materials, we do not see. 
The Senators’ memorial was as follows : 
First—The only course of sustaining this 
government and restoring and preserving the 
national existence, and perpetuating the na- 
tional integrity, is by a vigorous and success- 
ful prosecution of the war—the same being a 
patriotic and just war on the part of this na- 


| sorting to banks or brokers. 


How the Government is to continue | 


For the Commonwealth. 

GOVERNMENTAL BORROWING AND THE 
CURRENCY. 

When a government enters the money-mar- 
ket as a borrower, it can, by no financial in- 
genuity escape the laws of supply and de- 
mand, or of credit as affected by intellectual 
and material forces which govern that market, 
any more than any other borrower. But it 
does have one advantage, especially if it is a 
popular government—it may save the bro- 
kerage. As toits credit, which will deter- 
mine its financial success, or in other words 
the cheapness at which it procures a supply 
of the means netessary to its ends, it will be 
as its material resources present and future 
compounded with the spiritual forces at its 
command, including the patriotism of the 
people, and the wisdom of their agents, the 
government pro tempore, in applying means 
to ends. A government which is worthy to 
exist, and whose end is to maintain a worthy 
existence against a rebellion which cannot 
command a major part of either the material 
or intellectual forces of the country, ought, if 
it needs to borrow, to have a credit among 
its own loyal citizens, if not elsewhere, high- 
er than that of any other borrower. Hence, 
unless it throws away its advantage by lack 
of forethought and justice to itself, it cannot 
need the intervention of brokers. It is very 
true that ready money is found in piles only 
with professional money-lenders, as bankers 
and brokers. The banks have it in piles, not 
only because they accumulate the metallic 
money which it is the function of government 
itself to manufacture, but because they have 
obtained from the government power, to a 
certain extent, themselves to manufacture 
debt into money. But government has not 
granted them any exclusive power of con- 
verting debt into money. It retains that pow- 
er in itself, like a lighted candle, undiminish- 
ed by what it has imparted to corporations. 
And inasmuch as when it is rushing into al- 
most limitless debt, it has of course abundant 
materials on which it can exercise that power 
for its own benefit, if the property-holding 
people, from whom it would borrow directly, 
have only property and not money to lend, 
it can make the money for them to lend to it, 
and thus avoid altogether the necessity of re- 
Banks and 
brokers, being professional money-lenders, 
will, of course, compete for government loans, 
but if the government is shrewd and honest 
they will have to do # on a dead level with 
the rest of the people. And the cost of the 
supply to the government will be exactly ac- 
cording to the goodness of its credit, free of 
the brokerage which enhances the European 
style of loans, a la Rothschild. 

How is this to be done? How is the gov- 
ernment to maintain -its credit if it does not 
conciliate‘the principalities, powers, and po- 
tentates of the money-market? How can it 
be its own bull with all the broker’s boards in 
the world turned into bears against it? Plain- 
ly, it must maintain its credit up to the high- 
est standard in the market. Its securities 
may fall but must not fall below any others 
on the broker's iist, or he, the broker, comes 
in and makes a tremendous gap between what 
the people lend and what the government 
borrows. This is the problem. 

A solution can be reached only by analyz- 
ing carefully, and considering onk thing ata 
time. Before we can determine any com- 
pound effect, we must carefully estimate the 
force and direction of each of the constitu- 
ent causes. What is peculiar to paper cur- 


a cause or an excuse for the banks ceasing to! anti-slavery policy. Nearly every day for 
redeem their notes in gold, that metal con- | the last aaaiieae two we have had to record 
tinued abundant and could. be obtained for , 8°™* similar demonstration of opinion. These 

“ eine : | meetings have been held in various of 
gilt-edged paper with little discount. Then ‘the country—in the suffering cotton districts, 
every body believed that the rebellion would | as well as in the s towns of the mid- 
either be conciliated or crushed ‘‘ in sixty 


land or the southern counties,—and there has 
days.” Now everybody apprehends times more _ pate teed iy oo —_) ‘’ 
or less disastrous for more than sixty days, | the Confederacy obtained as many supporters 
and many think it prudent to provide against | as there are Slave States. 
them to a certain extent in something which 
may be good whatever happens. In other 
words gold and silver are hoarded! The 
science of statistics does not know this fact a resolution their ‘* profound sympathy with 
directly. It knows that a great deal of gold’ the efforts of the abcnaas of the United 
is gone somewhere, but not where it has gone. States to maintain the Union in its integrity,” 
The government has felt obliged to except and also adopted an address to President 
‘«duties on imports” from the money-func-| Lincoln. We printed this address yesterday 


tim of ite paper money, let it sould be 10" nfomaton of ou rear and 
without gold to pay interest. This exception England, and the ahiection of all whom it 
obliges importers to buy gold at a premium, | ™ay concern. Let the Scribes who have la- 
and the premium inhances the tendency to Pered to Le ag gn “agen sentiment of the 
: 3 ¥ | nation read it. Let the Pharisees, who made 

— by gs that gold is more valuable | soirees for Mrs. Stowx, when the reputation 
— the increased hoarding | of P ee involved no responsibility, 
urther the premium. Thus | and whose voice is not now heard except in 


there grows up a purely fictitious value of {4¥°r of od a it. Let the Ep- 
: na ‘ é | 1curcan, who deems it folly to distress himself 
gold, in addition to its natural market value, about the wrongs of others, readit. And let 


out of the peculiar adaptation of its conceal- | all who have labored to glorify the Slave 
ability to the state of feeling induced by a | Power, the most monstrous outgrowth of the 
great civil war. Concealed traitors no doubt modern world, read it, and see how vain 


‘ i ‘i | have been their efforts to corrupt the minds os 
absorb considerable of it, for obvious rea-| the working classes, and how "ide a gulf if 
sons. The currents which in a normal state | fixed between them and the great body of 


of things, are constantly flowing back andthe people: 

forth from the gold reservoirs are now cut off. | «* 7 Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
This being so, the large operators who can| United States :— 

easily during the suspension of specie pay-| - As citizens of Manchester, assembled at the 
ments manage to control these reservoirs, | Free-trade Hall, we beg to express our fra- 


[From the Daily News, Jan. 2.} 


The Manchester workmen were not con- 
tent to dwell in abstractions, but declared in 





| ternal sentiments S ; - 
can speculate upon the demand for gold for € . al seers nts towards you and your coun 
try. We rejoice in your greatness, as an 


outgrowth of England, whose blood and lan- 
guage you share, whose orderly and legal free- 
domyou have applied to new circumstances, ov- 
eraregionimmeasurably greater than our own. 
We honor your Free States, as a singularly 
happy abode for the working millions, where 
industry is honored. One thing alone has, 
in the past, lessened our sympathy with your 
country, and our coufidence in it—we mean 
the ascendancy of politicians who not merely. 
maintained negro slavery, but desired to ex- 
Since we have 
discerned, however, that the victory of the 
free North, in the war which has so sorely dis- 
tressed us as well as afflicted you, will strike 
off the fetters of the slave, you have attract- 
ed our warm and earnest sympathy. We 
joyfully honor you, as the PrestpEent, and 
the Congress with you, for many decisive 
steps towards practically exemplifying your 
belief in the words of your great founders, 
* All men are created free and equal.’ You 
have procured the liberation of the slaves in 
the district around Washington, and there- 
by made the centre of our Federation visibly 
free. You have enforced the laws against the 
slave trade, and kept up your fleet against 
it, even while every ship was wanted for serv- 
ice in your terrible war. You have nobly 
decided to receive ambassadors from the ne- 
gro republics of Hayti and Liberia, thus for- 
ever renouncing that unworthy prejudice 
which refuses the rights of humanity to men 
and women on account of their color. In 
order more effectually to stop the slave trade, 
you have made with our QUEEN a treaty, 
which your senate has ratified, for the right 
of mutual search. Your Congress has de- 
creed freedom as the law forever in the vast 
unoccupied or half-settled territories which 
are directly subject to its legislative power. 
It has offered pecuniary aid to all States 
which will enact emancipation locally, and 
has forbidden your generals to restore fugitive 
slaves who seek their protection. You have 
entreated the slave-masters to accept these 
moderate offers ; and after long and patient 
waiting you, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, have appointed to-morrow, the Ist of 
January, 1863, as the day of unconditional 
freedom for the slaves of the rebel States. 
Hegrtily do-we congratulate you and your 
country on this humane and righteous course. 
We assume that you cannot now stop short of 


foreign payments and custom house. purposes | 
so as in effect to make a large profit out of 
the government, and what is worse sensibly | 
impair its credit. 
‘ What is the cure for this? If government | 
were clairvoyant and could see the gold wher- | 
ever hoarded, it might at once get over its’ 
difficulty by allowing duties to be paid in! 
green backs, and taxing gold in kind sufli-| 
ciently to procure gold enough to pay its in- | 
terest. But as clairvoyance is the last quali- 
ty to which our government can lay any 
claim, it must hold on to its duties in gold, 
and try what it can do with certain accumula- 
tions of gold that cannot be concealed. Let 
it tax heavily in kind the coin of all banks 
that do not redeem their notes in specie. If 
this drives the banks to resume specie pay- 
ments then gold will be plenty again for that 
reason. If it don’t, then the tax will be sufli- 
ciently productive. In either event the price 
of gold must fall, hoarding be discouraged, 
and the value of government securities 
strengthened. 

It is needless to discuss the damage that 
might accrue to the banks from this policy, 
for if they cannot stand it, it must be that 
they are doing business on fictitious capital, 
and their destruction will not be an unmixed 
evil. Banks that cannot manage to exist 
through such times as these without leaning 
on the people or the government,—that must 
die if they don’t borrow the people’s money 
without interest, to lend it at interest, or to 
speculate for a fictitious rise of the gold with 
which they retuse to redeem their own prom- 
ises, had better die gracefully. ‘There is al- 
together too much death in the land to allow 
time or tears to bewail theirs. 

OccrIpoRIENT. 





OUR CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


Those noble and powerful friends of Free- 
dom and Humanity, John Stuart Mill. F. W. 








tion, produced by, and rendered neccessary 
to suppress a causeless and atrocious rebel- 
lion. 


aided by a Cabinet Council agreeing with him 
in poltiical principles and general policy, and 
that all important public measures and ap- 

ointments should be the result of their com- 

ined wisdom and deliberation. This most 
obviously necessary condition of things, with- 
and the public believe does not now exist; | 
and therefore such selections and changes in 
its members should be made as will secure to 
the country unity of purpose and action inall 
material and essential respects, more espec- | 


Third—The Cabinet should be exclusively 


: ina, of statesmen who are the cordial, | 


resolute, unwavering supporters of the prin- | 
ciples and purposes above stated : 
Fourth—It is unwise and unsafe to commit 
the direction, conduct or execution of any im- | 
portant military operation or separate general 
command or enterprise in this war to any one 
who is not a cordial believer and supporter 
of the same principles and purposes first 


JAMES DIXON, Connecticut. 
L. S. FOSTER, Connecticut. 

O. H. BROWNING, Illinois. 
LYMAN TRUMBULL, Illinois. 
JAMES HARLAN, Iowa. 

J. W. GRIMES, Iowa. | 
Cc. 8. POMEROY, Kaneas, } 
LOT M MORRILL, Maine. 

WM. P. FESSENDEN, Maine. H 
SAMUEL G. ARNOLD, Rhode Istand. | 
H. B. ANTHONY, Khode Island. 
SOLOMON FOOT, Vermont. 

JACOB COLLAMER, Vermont. 
CHARLES SUMNER, Massachusetts. 
HENRY WILSON, Massachusetts, 


Second—The theory of our government, | 
and the early and uniform practical construc- | 
tion thereof, is that the President should be} 


j 
i 
| 
| 


out which no administration can succeed, we | 


ially in the present crisis of public affairs. | 


‘ 
' 


above stated. ; g . 
| bearing currency-notes mutually interchange- 


|able, at the option of the holder, to have 


rency, and what is peculiar to gold currency 


each other. : 

For the sake of analysis, let us first. sup- 
pose,—which of course is not the fact—that 
gold is a pure, unalterable, every where-recog- 
nized standard of value, unconcealable, and 
having no other quality or function whatso- 


value. 
only one thing more than ours has already 
done since this war began to give it the full 
advantage of its credit as long as it needs to 
borrow, that is to make its funded debt re- 
consvertible at par into its non-interest bear- 
ing notes, or money, as well as the reverse, 
always paying its interest in gold. On the 
supposition we have made as to gold, a bond 
which draws interest in gold and can at any 
time be exchanged at par for the legal tender 
of the country, must necessarily be as good 
as gold. So the government has only to is- 
sue interest-bearing bonds, and non-interest- 


all the money it wants at the lowest rate its 
credit will allow. The non-interest-bearing 
note, or paper currency, cannot become re- 
dundant because it is always fundable, and 
will be funded whenever its use as currency 
is not more profitable to the holder than its 


must be studied separately, before we can | Newman, Newman Hall, John Bright, the 
ascertain their mutual effect, or relations to | Morning Star, the Spectator, the Daily News, 


| glorious victories. 
| shall never fade are growing in all true hearts 


ever than that of measuring and representing | in thisland! At last we shall have the alliance 


| 


Then government will have to do | of all who naturally belong to us! Our read- 


| 
{ 


| 


| applause and thanksgiving. 
|introduction into American politics of a new 





interest would be if invested in the bonds. 


negroes has been inculcated upon the Amer- 


alive to the fact that the ancient war of Class 
against Man has been renewed in the New 
World, have organized themselves for the 


j tend and root it more firmly. 


a complete uprooting of slavery. It would 
not become us to dictate any details, but 
there are broad principles of humanity which 
must guide you. If complete emancipation 
in some States be deferrcd, thongh only to a 
predetermined day, still, in the interval, hu- 
man beings should not be counted chattels. 
Women must have rights of chastity and ma- 





maintenance of the just side, and are gaining 
For them laurels that 


ers will rejoice to read the following expres- 
sions, which are so numerous in our foreign 
files that we could easily fill our paper with 
them alone. 
[From The Morning Star, Jan. 1.] 
The dawn of this new year is, to nearly half 


ternity, men the rights of husbands, masters 
the liberty of manumission. Justice demands 
for the black, no less than for the white, the 
protection of law—that his voice be heard in 
your courts. Nor must any such abomina- 
tion be tolerated as slave-breeding States 
and a slave market, if you are to earn the 
high reward of all your sacrifices, in the ap- 
proval of the universal brotherhood and of 
the Divine Father. It is for your free coun- 
try to decide whether anything but immedi- 
ate and total emancipation can secure the 
most indispensable rights of humanity against 





the Anglo-Saxon race, the formal beginning 
ofa new epoch. To-day, at least three mil- | 
lions of human beings cease to be regarded | 
by the law as chattele- ave acknowledged to | 


|be men and women, entitled to the free and 
co use of the faculties with which God | 
1] 


as endowed them ;to freedom limited only by | 
the duty common to all men—respect for the | 
rights of others. That is an event the mag- 
nitude of which is not to be measured by its 
immediate consequences. It is rather as the 
adoption of a principle than as the accom- 
folishment of a purpose it is to be hailed with 
It proclaims the 


idea—the idea, namely, that slavery is the | 
cause of all evil inthe Republic. Heretofore, 
almost the reverse has been believed. To 
respect the property of the Southerner in his 


the inveterate wickedness of local laws and 
local executives. We implore you, for your 
own honor and welfare, not to faint in your 
Providential mission. While your enthusi- 
asm is aflame, and the tide of events runs 
high, let the work be finished effectually. 
Leave no root of bitterness to spring up and 
work fresh misery to your illo tisa 
mighty task, indeed, to r¢organize the indus- 
try not only of 4,000,000 of the colored race, 
but of 5,000,000 of whites. Nevertheless, 
the vast progress you have made in the short 
space of twenty months, fills us with hope 
that every stain on your freedom will short- 
ly be removed, and that the erasure of that 
foul blot upon civilization and Christianity— 
chattel-slavery—during your Presidency, will 
cause the name of AbraHaM LINCOLN to be 
honored and revered by posterity. We are 
certain that such a glorious consummation 
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. A s rnal curse of slavery, is taking on the same : : a 2 : : : Bye . 
how distant that end may be, but there are basrs Be 6 ZACHARIAH CHANDLER, Michigan. | The bonds cannot depreciate because, First, | can citizen as a duty identical with loyalty to| will cement Great Britain to the United States 


sins of omission and of commission in its 
management which ought no longer to be tol- 
erated, and would not now be had we not 
shown ourselves a patient people, even unto 
criminality. 

In a letter to Mr. Olmstead, dated from 
Frederic, Md., Sept. 22, Dr. Agnews says :— 
** [solemnly lay five hundred deaths at the door 
of those who declined to furnish facilities to 
the Medical Bureau for independent trans- 
portation for the late battles. When will our 
rulers learn wisdom and humanity?” Still 
later, an eye-witness to the battle of Freder- 
icksburg has assured us that although the 
wounded never had suffered less from jne- 
giect, no hospital preparations had been 
made, those who were too severely injured 
to be removed to Washington could not be 
made comfortable, and that the great body of 
the surgeons were ignorant apprentices, who 
hacked off legs and arms most unnecessarily. 

_ Northern women ask payment and speedy 
discharges for permanently disabled soldiers, 
whose cases it would require but one glance 
of a humane eye to decide; yet even when 
consumption and death are indelibly traced 
upon the volunteer's worn face, it is almost 
as difficult to obtain just dues and discharge 
papers, as to extract Unionism out of a slave- 
holder. Is it ever remembered in high plac- 
es that our soldiers are good men in most in- 
stances, and men of superior attainments in 
many, and that it is an outrage upon every 
American citizen to treat them like brutes ? 
Strange as it may seem, these men who have 
sacrificed their lives for liberty are passion- 
ately loved by sume woman, and that woman, 
doomed by the duty of patriotism to a lonely 
life of struggle, has a holy right to the last 
hours of her world’s hero. Will the Circum- 
locetion Office never give heed to the cry of 
broken hearts ? 

George Francis Train was recently s0 much 
hissed at Pittsburg, Pa., that he had to stop 





Liberty, and Human Civilization. ‘type among the devotees of slavery in the 
‘North. The slavery-saving democracy are 
getting bold and desperate, and their in- 
sane infatuation may yet bring the war for 
the salvation ofthe government of the people 
to our own firesides. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune at 





MR. SUMNER'S ELECTION. 


The triumphant reélection of Mr. Sumner | 
for a third time to the United States Senate | 
‘isa well-deserved tribute of the people of 
Massachusetts to the uncompromising integ- | 


DANIEL R. CLARK. New Hampshire. 
JOHN P. HALE, New Hampshire. 
PRESTON KING, New York. 

IRA HARRIS, New York. 

B. F. WADE. Ohio. 

JOHN SHERMAN, Ohio. 

DAVID WILMOT, Pennsylvania. 
EDGAR COWAN, Pennsylvania. 

J. R. DOOLITTLE, Wieconsin. 

tf. O. HOWE, Wisoonsin. 


always sell without loss for money that is as | 
‘good as gold. This is the nature of the pa- 
" per-money system within the power of gov- | 
,ernment, considered by itself in relation to a 


| pure standard of value. 





Tue Navy Yarp Srrixe.—The larger. 


rity with which he has maintained the princi- | 
ples of freedom. Maasachusetts has thus put | 
on record the declaration and the promise to | 
her public servants *hat she will-ssustain them | 
if they will be unflijchingly true to her prin- 
;ciples. This declaration she could not so| 
iclearly and emphatically have made if it 
{had not been for the efforts of the People's 
|Party, which gathered together with desper-_ 
|ate energies and with an unsparing expendi- | 
| ture of money, all the elements of opposition 
,to Mr. Sumner and the principles with which 
the is identified. They felt that their cause. 
was desperate, and they resorted to the most 
‘unscrupulous means to secure its success, 
| which they finally wrought themselves up to’ 
|a belief was within their reach. But they | 
| were doomed to a disgraceful failure, which | 
‘proves Massachusetts to be firmly fixed to’ 
her ancient landmarks of freedom. The final 
| consummation of this result is hailed with joy 
/by the loyal press and people all over the. 
| country, and the firm consistency of the Old | 
| Bay State, which is thereby manifested, adds 
largely to her moral power. | 
The friends of Mr. Sumner in Washington, | 
upon the receipt of the intelligence of his | 
election, made arrangements to give him a 
serenade, which, on account of the state of 
the country, he declined, and requested that | 
the money raised for the purpose be appro-, 
priated for the benefit of the suffering, sick, 
and wounded soldiers. 














Harrisburg says that a thousand democratic 
roughs from Philadelphia filled the air of 
Harrisburg with threats of violence, and as- 
sassination if any democrats refused to vote 
for Buckalew, for U. S. Senator. He says 
it was under this state of things, some of the 
members voting with fear and trembling, 
that the democratic candidate was elected by 
one majority. 

The same violence is threatened by the 
Fernando Wood democrats to prevent the 
election of Speaker of the Assembly. The 
Republicans after voting some eighty times 
for their candidate, there being a tie vote ev- 
ery time, finally on Friday of last week, nom- 
inated Mr. Callicott of Brooklyn, a war dem- 
ocrat. Thereupon great commotion took 
place among the democracy. A vote was 
staved off by talking against time and finally 
an adjournment was agreed to till Wednesday 
last. In the mean time immense delegations 
of roughs from New York and Brooklyn, 
were sent up to Albany, filling the lobbies 
with threats of violence and assasination 
against Mr. Callicott. The Senate passed a 
resolution calling upon the Governor for pro- 
tection. Governor Seymour it is thought is 


not altogether satisfied with the violent de- | 


monstrations of his friends; but he should 
remember that whoever sows the wind will 
reap the whirlwind. 

The Essex Banner, published in Haver- 
hill, advocates improvements which will make 
the Merrimack river navigable to Lawrence. 
If this be accomplished, it will cause impor- 
tant changes inf the business of Lawrence, 





__ | ftighteped gut, of ite potioy by it 


portion of the workman, who last week 
‘*struck” for higher wages and more prompt 
| payment, have resumed work, having received 
|a part of their arrearages of pay. Strikes of 
‘mechanics and working men in this country 
never take place without cause, and it is not 
‘ereditable to the government that there 
| should be a strike among its workmen. A 
strike of the workmen at the Brooklyn Navy 
| Yard occurred a few weeks since, and the 
jend of strikes by the workmen upon govern- 
‘ment works is not yet, if it continues the 
| policy which it has adopted in relation to fix- 
ling the wages of its laborers in the Navy 
‘Yards. Its policy is radically wrong, and 
must necessarily lead to troubles of this kind. | 
|We trust it will see this, and reform it at. 
‘once. It needs no argument or investigation, 
/or ‘sending to the Department at Washing- | 
| ington, to prove that with the necessaries of 
‘life at the present enormously enhanced pri- 
| ces, one dollar and twenty-six cents a day | 
|is not a just and sufficient compensation for | 
|a laboring man. An article on this subject 
/intended for this paper is crowded over to 
inext week. | 





i 





tw Jeff. Davis’ Message to the rebel Con- , 
gress has made its appearance. Its spirit is | 
insolent, boastful, and confident of the suc- 
cess of the rebels. It complains of the man- 
ner in which the United States conduct the 
war, and particularly of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Jeff.’s threats of retaliation 
for the emancipation policy, apon the officers 
of our army shows his weakness, unless he 
knows our Government is weak enough to be 








together too many good qualities to be a com- 


Gold, unfortunately, is not such a standard. | 


And yet perhaps no material substance now | 


their interest is paid in gold ; Second, they will the Union. It might have been thought that 
‘twelve months of civil war, waged for the ex- 


Ne object of entorcing that respect, would 


‘antees of Slavery. 


in close and enduring regards. Our interests, 
moreover, are identified with yours. We 
are truly one peopl, though locally separate. 
And if you have any ill-wishers here, be as- 

sured they are chiefly those who oppose lib- 
If on their side the war | erty at home, and that they will be powerless 
had been without other purposes than the | to stir up quarrels between us, from the very 


ave disposed the Free States to a more scru- 
pulous observance of the constitutional guar- 





| restoration of the Union, how easy to have | day in which your country becomes, undenia- 


compromised the great question in such/|bly and without exception, the home of the 


bloody debate—how easy to have enacted | 


free. Accept our high admiration of your 


known comes nearer to the qualities of such (laws and pronounced decisions that would firmness in upholding the proclamation of 


a standard than gold. Gold does not, never 
did, and never can form the whole or the 


civilized country. 

state of civilization, 
obviously in store, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that it will form any part of, or have any- 


Its mobility and concealability, qualities which 
were excluded from our supposition above 


their relation to the above described paper- | 
money and funding system. 


{have closed upon the negro every door of 
|hope, shut him out from every Northern | 
| State, and have assured to his master the! 
main part of the money or currency of any | right of slave pasturage over thirteen hun-|_ 
In a highly advanced | dred thousand square miles of fresh territory! issued by General Rosecrans reads as fol- 
such as the future has | But instead of this, Presmxent and Congress  Jows : 

declare that slavery shall nowhere exist with 
| their sanction—that the slaves of rebels shall | 


be received into freedom as fast as they can! 


‘thing to do with, money. But let that pass. [escape to the shelter of the Federal tlag—_ 
| that the loyal slaveowner shall be invited to 
‘accept the ransom of his bondsmen, and that 
| from all the vast area of the unpeopled West 


made, must now be carefully considered in | slavery shall be excluded for evermore. | ; ege! : 
: | commanding is glad to rid officers of this army 


of fellowship with such a character. 


[From The Same, Jan. 2.] 
More than two months ago Lord Russell 


Gold, as a standard of valueis exceedingly | expressed to Mr. Adams his belief that Eng- | 


mutable. Ina sunny season of public confi- 
dence, when it serves as a basis of corpora- 
tion bank-paper, it becomes less valued than 


in times of alarm, especially in war, it grows | 
better than itself. So easily can it be con- 
cealed, that it becomes worth many times its 
own weight, as the surest resource amidst the 
wreck of fortune or of empire. Gold has al- 


fortable standard of value in times of gener- 
al commotion and peril, but it is the only 
standard we have, and the government must 
make the best of it, and do what it can to 
guard against the qualities by which it tends 
to derange the national finances. If the gov- 
ernment does not guard against it, the brok- 
ers will of course avail themselves of these 
peculiar characteristics of gold to injure the 
bli ii 
- Even after the shock of the war had proved 





_ the United States. 0 
: his lordship’s sagacity and knowledge of his 
paper, siides away, and when the weather |countrymen. He might have made the state- | 
grows cloudy is not to be found. Then again | ment in much stronger terms, and yet have 
| fallen short of the truth. 
| said that in all public assemblages an over- 


| suce have surprised some of its’ 
a ae | : f amusement, where 
. rever a vote has been taken | street and at places of amusement, ; 
a soldiers ‘‘ most do congregate,” is that enti- 
tled *‘ McClellan Again at the Head of His 
Men.” It says its performance never fails to 
bring every blue-jacket on his feet with three 


dresses. 


lish sympathy, as tested by popular meetings, 


freedom.” 





Distoyatty Rescukep. A Special order 


{ 


2d. Lieut. Jesse Ball, Co. I, 88th Illinois, 
volunteers, is dishonorably dismissed the ser- 
vice of the United States for accompanying 
his tender of resignation with so despicable 
a reason as that he is tired of the service and 
is opposed to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The General 


The sooner the army is rid of such fellows 
the better, and we trust that others will take 


would still be found to be upon the side of the hint contained in the last sentence of Gen. 


The belief did credit to 


He might have 


whelming preponderance of sentiment would | 
be manifested for the North. The experi-| 
ment has been made, and witha degree of 


upon the question, the sympathicers with the 
South have numbered about one ina hundred. | 
In most instances, and in assemblies of the 
largest dimensions, the cause of the North has 


Rosecrans’ order, and leave. 
haps be good policy for the government to 
give an additional inducement to leave by 
offering them a pass and free transportation 
'to Dixie, where they properly belong. 


It would per- 


soo 
+or 


The Washington Star notes as a significant 





fact that the most popular song now on the 


been sustained with absolute unanimity and times three, and a tiger, by way of applause. 
enthusiasm. There were three such meetings —Boston Post. 


|on Wednesday night,—the eve of the day on 


It is a significant fact,—more so than the 


take effect. The Free-trade Hall at 


. the Tem 


Manchester, the 
field, and one of the largest places of 


Hall at Shef- formance should be popular with such blue- 
public jackets as ‘do congregate” in the low con- 


meeting in London, were crowded with work- | cer: saloons of Washington instead of in the 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON — 
The West Point Nightmare Conduct of the War. 
WasHINGTON, JAN. 16th, 
Editors of Commonwealth: 

But for the truly enlightened and patriotic 
efforts of the Senators Wade, Lane, (of 
Kansas) and Trumbull, the debate of yester- 
day, Thursday, on the appropriation for the 


winter campaign, the losses amount (as es- 
tablished by experience) to one half in iv- 
fantry, one fourth in cavalry, and to one third 
in artillery.” (Do you know any thing 
about it, O Halleck?) 

Let the people be warned, and they may un- 
| derstand the location of the curse generating 
|further disasters. If the Army of the Poto- 
‘mac shall win glory, it will win it notwith- 





it furnished no qualifications for a command- 
erof anarmy. There were West Point officers 
now eating the bread of the government, do- 
ing all they could to destroy the government. 

Ar. Laxe asked why it is that while by this 
Senate chamber, and by a majority of the 
Senate, the opinion is entertained and ex- 
sees that a graduate of West Point, now 

olding a most important position, is not fit 
to hold it, he pen: still retain that position. 
Is it because this government is controlled ‘by 


Mr. Morri introduced a bill to prevent 
members of Congress and Government 
officers from taking bribes for procuring con- 


Mr. McDovaatt offered resolutions de- 
claring that the attempt of France to subju- 
gate Mexico is a violation of international 
law, and of the faith of France as pledged in 
the treaty of 1861, between England, France, 
and Spain; that the act is hostile to free in- 
‘stitutions everywhere; that it is the duty of 





A Deravuiting Paymaster.—Major I. N. | bas captured another Boston vessel, and was 
Cook, has been fleeced by the gamblers of Off Havana on the Sth January. The San 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo and other places | Jacinto, which has been on her track, or in 
out West, out of a large amount of govern- | pursuit of her for some time, has recently been 
ment funds in his hands for the payment of at Madeira; letters from that place complain 
the troops. The Cincinnati Gazette says, the | Of her firing at, and stopping British steam- 
amount of his defalcatien will reach, if it does | ers off that point, and the Portuguese gov- 
not exceed $265,000. He has been accus- | ernment is represented as protesting against 
tomed to visit gambling houses for the last |the offence. The Sumter has been refitted 


West Point Military Academy would have, 


‘ BR PRE | standing the West Point clique of engi- 
gone to the country, absolutely misleading 455, The disasters have root in the White 


at enn Oe ee enlightened | House, where the advice of such as Halleck 
people. It was most sorrowful, nay, wholly seuvaibii 
disgusting to witness how Senators who, | 


until then, had stood firmly against small in- | 
fluences and narrow‘$prejudices, blended to- | Senate. 

gether in an unholy alliance to sustain the ac- | Tuxspay, Jas. 13th. 
cursed clique of West Point Engineers.; Mz.Sumner from the Committee on Foreign 


Much allowance is to be made for the allied Affairs reported that the petition of W. Cornell 

¥ Jewett, in favor of mediation by Switzerland be 

Senators ignorance of the matter, and for the | indefinitely postponed, and the report was ac- 
natural wish to appear wise. The country, cepted. i 

the people, ought to treasure the names of. Mr. WIxson introduced a bill to consolidate 
Pees é : , the regiments and companies now in the field. 

the ten patriotic Senators whose voices pro-| Mr. McDoveat offered a rsolution calling for 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


tested against further sustaining that cursed | the correspondence of the State Department, with 


nursery of arrogance, of Pro-Slavery, or of 
something worse. 

Whatever might have been the efforts of | 
the Senatorial patfons and allies of the engi- | 
neers, the following facts remain forever un- | 
alterable: 1st. That the spirit of close edu-| 
cational corporations which have exclusive) 
monopoly and patronage, is perfectly sim- | 
ilar to the spirit which prevailed and 


1 
' 


still prevails in monasteries, and perme-/of N. Y., 


the Mexican Government relative to the supply of 
the French with contraband articlesfrom U. S. 
rts, and the refusal of the same privilege to the 
exican Government. 
Mg. Kennepr of Md., announced the death of 
his colleague, Mr. Pearce. 
The customary resolutions were passed, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


House. % 
Tue SpeaKeER announced the Committee on 
the military aud P. Q. railroad between New York 


and Washington as consisting of Messrs Fenton 
ellogg of Ill., Wadsworth of Ky, 


West Point ? ‘this Republic to require the French Govern- 
Mr. W1rson—Who does the Senator refer.| ment to withdraw her forces: that it is the 
? | office of this Republic to aid Mexico in pre- 
Mr. Lane—‘* Meigs.” He has been bold- venting any European interference in that 
ly denounced here in this Senate. If it be Republic; and that a treaty ought to be ne- 
true that ‘* this government is tottering to its gotiated with Mexico to make these views 
grave,” when that grave closes, and the epi-' effective. 5 
taph is to be written, that epitaph will be, The bill for the discharge of State prison- 
“* Died of West Point.” . | ers was taken up, and Mr. Powr. spoke at 
Mr. Wirson said he believed Gen. Meigs | length in reply to the speech of Mr. WriGut 
to be as loyal as Mr. Lane or himself. Gen. | of Ind., in which he denied that Mr. Jeffer- 
Meigs had been accused of disloyalty because | son and Mr. Douglas were in favor of arbi- 
Jeff. Davis was his friend. |trary arrests. He believed the war was com- 
Mr. Lanz said in this crisis a man in high | menced to overthrow slavery, and he would 
position should not only be loyal but above | vote it neither menor money. He denied 
suspicion. He said officers from West Point that loyalty to the Government included loy- 
did not desire to save the country at the ex- alty to the President. 
pense of slavery, and they held command of | 
our armies. | edge that Democrat as true who in time of war 
Mr. Grimes of Iowa said he had received refused to uid the Government. There had been a 
many letters from his constituents asking him | Burr, a Calhoun, and a Breckinridge in the ranks 


to vote against the bill, but believing a mili- | of the Democracy ; and many of the Democrats 


bt i ( | who a year ago were acting with the Senator from 
tary education necessary, he could not. 'Kentucky were now in the Rebel army. He 


Mr. TrumButt said he had received such | (Wright) did not belong to that wing of the De- 
letters and he was happy to comply with mocracy. It was the duty of every loyal Demo- 
them. It did not follow that because men rat to aid the Government, by every means in his 
mustered a company at West Point they were | power, in its struggle for life; and in an hour like 
fit to command an army of half a million of this he could daaw no distinction between the Gov- 
men. Indeed, he thought the very education ernment and those who were carrying it on and 
of these men, turning the minds to engineer- "ying to save it. Secession was the death of the 


to 


Mr. Wrieur, in reply, said he did not acknowl- 


four years. The gamblers entered into a 
conspiracy and induced him to drink till he 
was intoxicated, so that he played carelessly, 
and then they won the money from him. Be- 
fore the investigation one of the parties tes- 
tified that he believed that other than ordina- 
ry stimulants were used for his intoxication. 
Cook, exposed the parties with whom he 
played, and some of them were arrested and 
made todisgorge. The government recover- 
ed $72,160 of the gamblers at Cairo, and 
$53,639 at Cincinnati, and it is expected that 
$50,000 more will be recovered, The Ga- 
zette says: 





‘*It is pretty certain that Cook has saved | 
for himself a handsome sum, which he has | 
charged that the gamblers have won from | 
him. This he should be made to disgorge, if | 
there is any way it can be done. He is still | 
at Louisville, on parol, and cannot leave that | 
city.” 


| 





t= Jeff. Davis has been upon a tour to) 
Mississippi, and has done what he could to, 


and has taken a new name, and when about 
to leave Gibralter, was chased by the U. S. 
gunboat Ottawa, which brought the guns of 
the forts to bear upon her. A gunboat has 
accordingly taken a position on the other side 
of the Straits to watch her departure. 

A private letter from the late Commander 
Wainwright of the Harrict Lane, at Galves- 
ton, shows a consciousness of great danger, 
yet a fearlessness which was fully manifested 
subsequently. He states that they were oc- 
cupying a disagreeable position laying off the 
harbor without a sufficient force to hold the 
city. The rebels then held Virginia Point, 
having free access to the town, but beyond 
the range of the gunboats, in consequence of 
the shallowness of the water. His worst fears 
in regard to being attacked by light draught 
boats, which would have an advantage in 
moving, were realized. However, he says, | 
‘*I think we will give a good account of them | 
if they come ” 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


cheer up the spirits of his subjects by making TyE BIRTH OF THE SPIRIT CHRIST. A 


. . . ife «| and English of Conn. 
ates the pupils during their whole after life ; The House went into Committee of the Whoie 


2d. That the prevailing spirit in West Point | and took up the bill to provide ways and means 
was and is rather monarchical and altogether , for the support of the Government. 


Pro-Slavery : 3d, that of course some noble} ™®. Morrit of Vt., spoke in favor of the bill. 
eee yee 3 | A message from the Senate announced the 
exceptions are to be found and made,—but death of Mr. Pearce, Senator, of Md., and the 


they are exceptions; 4th, that such educa- | House passed the usual resolutions and adjourned. 
tional monasteries nurse conceit and arro- Senate. 

gance ; and this the mass of the West Point- | Wepnespar, Jan. 14th. 
ers have prominently shown during this war) Thecredentials of Mz Hick, Senator from Md. 


° : . ° ‘ é cote | Were presented and he was qualified. 
in their relations with the noble and devoted | Mz. Tavmavt from the Judiciary Committee 
volunteers, and that this arrogant spirit of reported back the House bill to aid Missouri to 
clique and of caste works mischievously in| emancipate her slaves. ae ; 

‘4 2 we ORs BET sble{ 4B. Witson from the Military Committee 
the army; 5th, that again exceptions, noble’ reported back the bill to cons lidate the regiments, 


and patriotic, as a Reno, a Lyons, a Bayard, | and also a bill to appoint additional clerks in the 


ing and fortification, incapacitated them for, nation, and any admission of that prinicple by so- 


leading large armies in the field in a war of, 
aggression, or a rebellion which could never ' 
be put down by building forts. | 
Mr. FrssEnpEN asked if it incapacitated 
Gen. Rosecrans. 
Mr. Trumsvtt said he did not blame ev- 


called propositions of peace from so-called Demo- 
crats was death to the nation. 


speeches glorifying the Confederacy, and! 





The nefarious doctrine that the State had | 
the power to override the country in time of | 


| War must be put down or the government) and he will have his by-and-by—to be hung. | 


would be ruined. The Senator had talked | 
an hour and a half about the war and had not 


abusing and deliberately lying about the 
** Yankees.” Every dog must have his day, 


Perhaps Gen. Butler may sign his death war- 


Sermon by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Preach- 

ed Sunday, December 18th, 1862. Published 

at Office A, S. Standard: New York. 

We are glad to see that the New Yorkers are 
learning that they have a power in their midst, 
and are disposed to prepare proper grooves for it. 


ability. and a man might overcome this dis- said a word against the rebels wh6 were try- 
: : = - . |ing to break it up. If ever this Government 
Be 3 Seventy agp te but West Point | fell, its death would come from traitors in the 
See Winienes uikigk Kew ecu suk Gan North; and it was time that the Government 
a up without opportunity ? To a do teek measures to defend itself against these 
we owe the thousands and thousands of lives | atch PE act yt Noe! eager 
sacrificed in the swamps of Rebeldom except 4) ae h f ver gna ee 1 
to this passion of engineers for constructing sige 3 ne Rae oats SRE ee WOUIE Sene 
fortifications? You never can destroy this | Ba pace: pag ote oe eal pacity 
rebellion by building fortifications and plant- | IOP Att : 4 7 
5 before the Government should fall by the 


| Quartermaster’s Department. 


a Stevens, and several such heroes and patri- : 

. : nem Mr. Latuam from the same Committee report- 
ots, do not disprove the general rule ;' 6th, | o 9 bill for the Letter organization of the subsist- 
that Lyon, Rosencranz, Hooker, Heintzel- | ence department. 
man. etc., have shown glorious qualities not| M- Hanvay offered a resolution that the Com- 

P ™ & 1 Z , | mittee on the conduct of the war inquire relative 
on account of what they learned in West to the transportation of disloyal women and other 
Point, but by what they did not learn there ; | persons within the rebel lines in vesseis under the 


: ; | control of the War Department, and whether per- 
7th, that those heroes rose above the dry and | sons of African descent were thus transported at 
narrow school wisdom, and are what they are, | the request of the disloyal women. 
not because educated in West Point, but not-| __ The bill to reorganize the Court of Claims was 

: ; : . |.discussed, but not disposed of when the Senate 
withstanding their education there. And here adjourned. . 


linterrupt the further enumeration to give House. 


an extract from a private letter directed to | Mr. Stevens reported back a joint resolution 





me by one of the most eminent pupils from | for the immediate payment of the troops. ‘The 
West Point, and the ablest true, not mock, resolution provided for the issue of $50,000,000 | 
: ‘ in denominations of not less then one dollar. An | 
engineer in our ‘army : amendment increasing the amount to $100,000,000 
«In regard to your views of West Point's | was adopted, and the resolutions were passed. | 
influence 1 am at a loss to make any answer,” | _ The resolutions introduced by Mr ete 
(the writer is: a great defender of West oo that the reponcape was greece tices f 
Point,) ‘but would suggest that it may be that the purpose of the war was the restoration 0 
. : UES 7 the Union, were then taken up. 

after all not West Point, but the want of @/ gre VArtanpioHaM proceeded to make a 
supreme hand to our military affairs to com- | specch in favor of the restoration of the Union, 
bine and use the materials West Point furn- | which he declared possible, upon the basis of the 
ishes, that is in fault. * * * * West old Constitation—the three-fifths rule, the speedy 
Point cannot make a general—no wilitary and ready return of fugitive slaves, no morc agita- 


To crush the rebellion the | 
men of the North must be let loose, and) 
them come down upon the rebels with the | 
strong arm, and they will grind them to pow- | 
der. 

After further discussion, the bill passe 
29 to 10. 


hand of treason. 
As Hamilcar swore his child to eternal ha- 
tred to Rome, so he was willing to swear his 


ing cannon to see how far you can shoot, and . . 
whether you cannot hit a man without seeing | LAveins athe gelierics.) 
him. The army is substantially‘ controlled | 
by officers of the regular army, and no vol- | 
unteer has had a chance to control a hundred | 
thousand men. 


children to forever fight for the unity and | 


preservation of this Republic. 


[Applause in 
the galleries. ] 


House. 


Mr. Bixcuam introduced a bill appropri- 


d, | ating $10,000,000 to aid Maryland to abolish 
| sl | 


slavery. 


| Mr. Coxtrax introduced a bill allowing 


House. 


The credentials of Mr. Jennings Piggot, | 33 per cent. added. 


claiming to be elected a Representative of a 
district of North Carolina, on a certificate 
of Military Governor Stanley, were present- | 
ed. 

Mr. Dawes presented the protest of Charles | 
Henry Foster against his admission. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Whole, on the bill to provide ways and means | 
to support the government. 

Mr. Warp (dem. of N. Y.) said he was 
ready to vote the needful supplies of money 
and men, but he opposed the further issue of | 
legal tender notes. | 

Mr. WaLKER, of Mass., said the borrow- 


The credentials of John B. Rogers, claim- | 


ing a seat as Representative from Tennessee, 


were presented and referred to the Com-| 
| mittee on Elections. 
The House went into Committee of the) 
| Whole on the bill to provide money for the 


Government. 

Mr. Hooper argued in favor of the further 
issue of treasury notes and of a national 
banking law. 

Without taking a vote the House adjourned. 


Senate. 
Tuespay, Jan. 20. 


‘ 9 Spt 
ig Who Sanwa? It wold be poctic jus | There isa call in some papers fora New York 


Music Hall, with Frothingham in the stand. By 
‘all means let it be built. The man who can 
| preach such a sermon as this on the Birth of the 
| Spirit Christ, should be introduced to the thou- 
For a week past, there have been repeated sands who need and long for just such words. 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


ARMY OF VIRGINIA. 





rations had been provided ranging from three *¢ 444 ever heard. He at once ordered 3,000 
to eleven days, and orders had been given for | ©°Pi¢s of it printed at his expense. It is sent at 


rumors and statements of movements of the |The Hon. Geritt Sn.ith was present when it| : 
Army of Virginia, letters stating that cooked | Ws delivered, and said it was the best discourse) WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 


school can—but it can and does furnish good 
soldiers. All the distinguished Confederate 
generals are West Pointers, and yet we 
know the men, and know that neither Lee, | 
nor Johnson, nor Jackson, nor Beauregard, 
nor the Hills, are men of any'very extraordi- 
nary ability,” ete., etc., etc. 


| ters with their slaves in the Free States. 


| withdraw the armies and reduce thei to a peace 
establishment aud allow unrestricted commerce 
and travel to restore peace and repair the dama- 
| ges of the war 


tion and the transit and temporary sojourn of mas- 
He pro- 
posed to make an armistice, but no treaty, to 


He abused the people of New 
| England and their Puritan civiltzation, but he was 





ing of nine hundred millions was a legitimate : 
resented the memorial of | 


mode of raising mouey, but he objected that | Mr. SuMNER 
the bonds were not to be sold at less than | citizens of New York for a camp hospital and | 
par. The Government should come into the | ambulance corps. 
market like any other borrower, and raise} Mr. TrumBvut presented petitions in fa- | 


| 
money on the best terms it could. He re-| vor of a bankrupt law. 


| a march; these were sustained by statements 
that a large detachment of the rebel army in 
Virginia had been sent to Tennessee, and that 
permission would not be given to visit the 
| headquarters at Falmouth, because some 
| great movements were about to be com- 
menced, or had been already. 
of Gen. Burnside in keeping his plans from 


| 


} 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| . . 
| sumed by correspondents in getting hold of 


ed to have discovered. Whether much or 


| little has been contemplated, if it has not been | 


done before this time, or the rebels as usual, 
| have not learned of it before these sagacious 
| correspondents, they are sure now’ of being 
| placed on their guard. One writer goes so 
far as to say, that the apparent movement in 


be made from another quarter, also that a por- 
tion of the army will be removed to the West. 
The statement in relation to some other route, 
is accompanied by another that an onward 
movement had been ordered, and counter- 


The secresy | 


the public have been highly praised, and a_ 
| treasury notes to be received for duties with | wondertul amount of sagacity has been as- 


so much important intelligence as they claim- | 


a particular direction, is only a feint, to cover | 
a movement in another direction; then we_ 
have it, that an approach to Richmond is to , 


| not. 
among those who most lovingly bend before him | 
‘are some who have torn his historic garb to tat- | 


| a nominal price. 
We trust that the society who are about to 
| build a church for this able preacher will ponder 
these things, and will see that their church is 
simple but /arge. Let there be room for growth. 
| Already they have heard the cry, ‘ Enlarge the 
| place of thy tent’’; let them see to it that the fu- 
ture shall not ensmall them. <A few empty seats 
| at first are better than an uncomfortable crowd 


THE RESULTS OF 
EMANCIPATION 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIR. 


Translated by Miss Many L. Booru, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is iti 
Poot rede A ss ively known of ea peonemicnl and 


Emancipation in 
where it has taken place, that the im of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in t the pre- 
—_ crisis, - hardly be overestimated 
was written at the suggestion of the learn 

Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official ~ 

rts; and its statements, which comprehend every 
orm of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christan Ezaminer, may testify. 
nounced, “among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of a. It ia, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
iu its arrangement, accurate in its display of facta, 

ogical in its reasoning, aud clear in its conclusions.” 

- Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his lite to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in thie book 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize o 
three thousand francs by the French Academy. 


12 mo. 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price—$1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 


by M. D, Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


. ‘This remarkable book,” says the Christian Rzam- 

iner, “ discugses the question of Emancipation as the 

result of thé war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 

ness of ance, commer of argument, wealth of il- 

lustra » and withala keenness of satire and a fervid 

eloquence, which insure readers for the book.’’ 

wijee ales —_— oo : Pil eloquent argument- 
ve, electric work is inst with the passio 

South and the reason of the North.” en 
The Independent opens its criticisms with the signi- 

ficant query: “* Have we an American Carlyle ?”’ 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CoNFLICT, 
by B. W, Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents, 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent raiue. NO OTHER BOOK 8o thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 





PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 





Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs.C H. Dall, author of * Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” ‘* Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth. 63 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO 
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e KFPROSPECTUS 


—OF— 


THE COMMONWEALTH: 








in the latter day. Nothing less than a church | 
for a thousand will do, and one for two thousand 
will be much better. 

We give the eloquent conc‘usion of the dis- | 
course before us: 


“It breaks one’s heart to think of the lost) 
time and the neglected opportunity; to think | 
that all these centuries the living Spirit of Christ | 
| has been localized in Judea, pressed like a dead | 
leat between the lids of the New ‘Testament, | 
embalmed in symbols and imprisoned for safe | 
keeping in altar forms; and now, in our hour of | 
utmost need, we cannot tind him; the soul of; 
the generation only suspects his presence, does | 
not feel it in every heart- beat; the spirit of the | 
age is haunted by him, but not possessed by him. | 

He does haunt it, though, thank God for that! | 
He is abroad in the age, if the age knows him | 
The heart of the people receives him, and | 


ters, who have stripped him of his messianic | 


To this I answer: the rebels are with their gee to leaving New England out of the Union. 

: : hei He said there were other than the Puritan clement; 

heart and soul in their cause, and thus t €1r in New England which would ultimately get the 

capacities are expanded, they are inspired on ascendency. The snpremacy of the Puritan civ- 

the fields of battle. So was our Lyon, so pea ers 3 gage to be incompatible with peace 
, 

are Rosencranz, Hooker, and afew others;; Mr. Fessenpen of Me. defended New Eng- 


and for such generals, Senators Trumbull, land, and said she would still live in the Union 


Wade and Lane ardently called in the above 
debate. I continue the enumeration: 8th. 
‘The military direction of the war is exclusive- 
ly in the hands of a West Point clique, and of 
West Point engineers,—not very much with 
their hearts in the people’s cause; 9th, that 
that clique of West Point engineers from 
Mac Clellan down to Ialleck prevents any 
truly higher military capacity to get a free 
untramelled scope, (General Halleck with all 
his might opposes giving the command of the 
army to Hooker,) and this Halleck, an engi- 
neer from West Point, who never saw a 
cartridge burnt or a file of soldiers fighting, 
to-day decides the military fate of our coun- 
try on the authority of a book said to be on 
military science, but if such book had been 
written by any officer in the armies of France, 
Prussia, or Russia the ignurant author would 
have had the friendly advice from his superi- 
ors to resign and select some pursuit in life 
more congenial to his intellectual capacities ; 
further, this Ilalleck complains in the fellow- 
ing words: ‘* that they (the Administration) 
made him leave a profitable business in San 
Francisco, and pay him only 5,000 dollars to 
fight THEIR (not his) battles.” So much for 
a Halleck. 10th, That the West Point 
clique of engineers, the Mac Clellans, the 
Hallecks, the Franklins, ete., have brought 
the country to the verge of the grave, as sta- 
ted by Senator Lane. 


; and under the Constitution as it is. 

Mr. Bincuam of O., replied to the secession 
| speech of Mr. Vallandigham in an able review of 
| his misrepresentations as to the causes of the war, 
!and a defense of the Republican administration. 
| lle exposed his fallacies in supposing that the 
| Southern States would come back into the Union 
| it we should lay down our arms, and excoriated 
| his disunion propositions and his disloyalty in 

‘refusing to vote a do!lar to defend the intitutions 
| of the country while our flag is being dishonored 

| and our sons murdeied. 








| Mr. Wricut (Union Dem. of Penn.) said that 
jalthounh a peact man he differed entire'y from 
| Mr.Vallandigham. He was nota peace man if | 
| peace was to be erected on a broken and destroyed 
| Union. He said the day had passed when we | 
| could compromise with traitors. The rebel States 
| had committed great wrongs. The soil is saturat- 
ed with the blood of our children. We cannot 
| degrade our National character. He repeated, no 
| terms could be made with the Disunionists. If 
We are to have peace, we must bring it about our- 
selves. Jefferson Davis and his coadjutors say 
| they will never listen to peace. In this connection | 
|he read a resolution unanimously passed by the 
North Carolina Legislature, saying they would not 
listen to peace at any time or on any terms; and 
also the card of Gov. Letcher, in which the latter 
asserted that there could be no consideration of 
any proposition for a reconstruction of the late 
Union on any terms whatsoever. Our men have 
the power and courage, and will put down the re- 
bellion. [Cries of * Good!”"] The infernal devils 
atthe South are trying to destroy our Govern- 
ment, and men at the North are aiding and abet- 
ting them. Loyal men only are my- brothers. 
Let the rebels alone! Where was there ever a 
rogue but wanted to be be let alone ? 





“No rogue ever felt the halter draw 
With a good opinion of the law.”’ 


And yet their rebel necks itch for the halter. They 
are not only attempting to slay the North, but to 
destroy the best Government ever made by God or 





Such were the facts established by the pa- 
triotic and not would-be-wise Senators; and | 
there is an illustration recorded in history as | 
proof that the above not engineering Senators | 
were right in their assertions. Frederick II | 
was in no military school; the captains 
second to Napoleon in the French wars were 
Hoche, Moreau, and Massena, all of them 
from private life. 

The clique of engineers has the Potomac 
Army altogether in its grasp, and has re- 
duced and_ perverted the spirit of the noble | 





mun. We had better make another sacrifice of 

life than a dishonorable peace. In conclusion he 

said we must fight to secure the Stars and Stripes 

for the Constitution and the Union of our fathers. 
The House then adjourned. 


Senate. 
Tuvrspay, Jan. 15 
The credentials of Mr. BuckaLew, Sena- 
tor elect from Pa., were presented. 
Mr. Witson introduced a bill concerning 
military courts. 
Mr. Dixon offered a resolution calling for 





| information concerning the compensation of | 
| 


Collectors of Customs. 


garded the payment of interest in ‘coin a 
great mistake. He was unwilling to go any 
further in that direction, as the Government 
should not recognize two standards of value. 
He critically examined the subject of finance | 
generally. As to the tax proposed on bank | 
notes, he would amerid the section so that | 
the annual tax should be six per centum. | 
This would place the currency in the hands of 
the Government, which could then regulate 
both its quantity and quality. 

Mr. Mornitu (Vt.) wished to know how 
the government could get on without the loy- | 
al banks. 

Mr. WaLKER replied that they never had, 
under the Constitution, the right to issue 
such eurrency, or bills of credit. 

Mr. Guriry and Mr. Lovesoy favored | 
the issue of government notes, and a tax on} 
bank notes to drive them out of circulation, | 

Mr. Tuomas of Mass. was in favor of tax- | 
ing bank notes so as to restrain their circula- 
tion. 








Senate. 
Fripay, Jan. 16. 

A communication was presented from the 
Secretary of the Interior asking for $700,- 
000 for the Capitol Extension and the new 
dome. 

Mr. Witson reported back the bill to sus- 
end the sale of lands in and around Port 
Royal. 

Mr. Foster offered a resolution of inquiry 
as to making an appropriation to aid im- 
migration from Europe. He stated that 
a million of men inthe United States are 
withdrawn from peaceful pursuits. The res- 
olution was adopted. 





Cornel Jewett praying for a reconsideration | 
of his late petition in favor of mediation and 
a withdrawal of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, 

On motion of Mr. SuMNER it was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Henperson, of Mo., called up the bill 
toaid Missouri to emancipate the slaves in 
that State, and proceeded to address the 
Senate in favor of the bill, urging the neces- 
sity and expediency of keeping Missouri in 
the Union by driving slavery out of the State. 

On motion of Mr. Winson the bill was 
postponed. 

Mr. Wiison called up the bill providing 
for additional clerks in the Quartermaster- 
General's Department and offered to read a 
letter from Gen. Meigs relating to remarks 
made in the Senate concerning his loyalty. 

Mr. TRUMBULL objected to the reading as 
he was not disposed to listen to a lecture to the 
Senate. He denied the right of any man to in- 
sult the Senate. He was perfectly willing to 


Mr. Sumner from the Committee on For- | 
eign Affairs reported a bill to pay the French | 
Spoliation Claims. 

Mr. Have reported a bill to authorize let- 
ters of marque. 

The bill concerning the Court of Claims 


was discussed. | 
There bemg no quorum the Senate ad-| 


journed. 





House. 


| was repulsed, and driven back, by Maj. | we find nobler expression of it in our modern 


The President’s message, accompanying | 
his signature of the Hundred Million bill, was | 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. | 

Mr. Exiorr offered a resolution, which | 
was adopted, calling for information relative to | 
American vessels being engaged in the Coo- 
lie trade. 

The resolution reported by the Committee | 
on Elections, that William Vandever of Lowa | 
ceased to be a member of the House upon 
being mustered into the U.S. service as Col- | 
onel of the 9th lowa Regiment, was adopted. | 

In Committee of the whole, the finance bill | 
was discussed till the adjournment. | 


| 





| 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. | 
1 


The slavery-saving Democrats of Ohio, are | 
just now trying to make capital out of the | 
‘*martyrdom” of Dr. Edson B. Olds, who | 
was imprisoned in Fort Layfayette for being | 
at least so nearly a traitor that it was deemed 
unsafe to allow him to be at liverty to plot, 
treason. Hvis a member of the Ohio legis- | 


a lature, and is trotted out as a true democratic} must clearly indicate the good effects in con- leaped over the borders of Palestine to do their 
Mr. Cowan presented a petition of W- | lion. A few years ago the Ohio Statesman, | ciliating the South, which the conservative | work ina broader sphere, they cast off these 


edited by Samuel Medary, drew the por-| 
trait of this same Dr. Olds, by declaring that. 
he was a ‘mercenary soldier fighting for | 
pay,” and that he was a ‘noisy, furious and | 
bitter federalist and a traitor,” and the same | 
paper declared him dead politically ‘* for the | 
want of honest principles!” This is the| 
character given him by those who are now | 
his friends, and who, out of such stock, are | 


trying to make a martyr. 


The activity in shipbuilding is causing a de- | 
mand for ship timber which glves employ- | 
ment in cutting it for market. The Aroos- 
took Pioneer says many persons in that county 


are engaged in preparing for the market large | about 100 miles to a place known as Arkansas ‘the Spirit Christ. O, my friends, has never been 


quantities of tamarack and other ship timber. | 


Mr. John Edwards while skating on a pond 


robes, who have taken off his crown of miracle, | 


manded. Then we have with this, the old | 
story, probably as a justification of the change, 


made huge rents in the historic canvass on which 


| his figure is painted, and abandoned the hope of | 


knewing how he appzared to his contemporaries. | 


that the rebel forces are apparently stronger | ‘Ihe books of the New ‘l'estament are not the on- | 
than ours. : | ly literature on. which he has set his seal ; for the | 
: | fictions, nay the very magazines and newspapers 
A rebel. force, under Gen. Pryor, crossed | o¢ the day ‘are combining hip Gibdance: The! 


the Blackwater river, in the vicinity of Suf- | Church is not the only institution thaf embodies 
folk, Va., on the 9th, and made an attack on him; he is in temples of justice, halis of legisla- 


IS ee i | tion, yea, even in chambers of commerce. ‘Ire 
the-Federal troops at Providence church but | cient creeds do not monopolize his thought ; 


Whelan’s New York Mounted Rifles. Pryor, philosophies, which assert, with wonderful una- | 


ae : 2 . | Dimity, the oneness of the Divine and the hu- 
gave his account of the fight to the public; jan—the oneness of the human with itself. 


first, claiming the rout of the Federal troops, | ‘The precepts that fell from his lips in Judea have 
with a statement that he remained in line of grown into noble systems of economy, polity, 


: : : i | ethics, law, philanthropy, which commend them- 
battle two days, to induce the Federal troors | selves to us by their sympathy with our aspira- 


to come out of their strongholds, and when tions and their fitness to our needs. His little 
he pushed across to intercept them, they | deeds of kindness to the halt, the deaf, the blind, 
fled | are wrought now on a stupendous scale that chal- 
Hi # ‘ Jenges the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
The Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond, | The worship in spirit and in truth which he urg- 
the principal manufactury of cannon, adver- €d and exemplified is reudered now by thou- 


3 ‘ 5 7 ai act. |- ands and hundreds of thousands whose prayer 
tise for 500 negroes to be employed in blast is action, whose reiigion is a life. He has shed 


ing and in coal mining. The Richmond Whig | the local, the temporal, the individual, the na- 
in announcing that 200 Federal officers are | tional, like the skin of a serpent. He has taken 


; : yy Ja +6 anti] On anew form, a form ideal, yet so real that all 
in confinement, says they will be held * until ‘other forms flit by it like shadows. He dilates 


Butler shall have been delivered up for pun-| with time and space, and the expanding horizon 
ishment, and the men will be retained until of the mind; he grows with the growing world 


ai cw (of men. The Spirit that he was, the principles 
the abolition magnates consent to take them | that he embodied, the vital truths-that he lodged 


on our terms.” Gen. Wise, is reported to | in history, have dropped liturgies, creeds, altars, 
have said, that he will hang any of the officers | shrines, cathedrals of stone, patriarchales and 


i ae é i | papacies, as easily as they dropped his poor flesh 
he may capture who were in the wucneesit| into Joseph of Asiaetkan'sgienk Aad eadight- 
raid upon the White House. These things ly as, freed from this first encumbrance, they 


| 


; a garments which the hierarchy bad hung upon 
successes in the North have produced. Let | them, and leap over the borders of Europe to do 


Gen. Butler be given up, allow Wise to cap- their work on a broader scale still, 


ture and hang all the officers he wishes, and | Pn Pests lo ly coaigpe seeped osesooti 


if any of the negroes employed by the Trede- the Christ, created the N . ‘estament, created 
gar works escape, send them back; this may ps Sea and theig einion crenial a 
; Meer | Churches, liturgies, afticles, priest %, proph- 

= conciliate the rebels that they will allow | ets—the Spirit which created Christendom, and 
the North to secede—and with the hanging has borne it like a bubble on its causing stream ; 
of all the abolitionists in the West,-it is bare- | this De lives sey sacar hg magnifi- 
: sas ae aes ° | cently than ever. ar irom being evanescent, 
ly possible they will permit that portion of, it is the most real thing there is ; as for its being 
the country to join their confederacy. ‘impalpable, it is impalpable as the air which 
feeds our lungs, and the light without which all 
things instantly would blacken and die. As for 
sh Clo : } | its being impersonal, it is so because it has mul- 

The expedition of Gen. McC lernand, which | tiplied itself till it has now troops of personali- 
retired for awhile from before Vicksburg, by | ti s. And as for the damage which learning and 


way of diversion went up the Arkansas river | criticism have done to its history, the history of 
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i | written. ‘The history of a being can be written 
Post. This Post, a fort of some strength, | only after he is dead, and the Spirit Christ is not 


was captured with a surrender of all the men, | dead. The Evangelists in the New Testament 
| wrote the story of his infancy. The story of his | 
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The ComMoNWEALTH has Ucen established as 
an Independent newspaper to advocate the prin- 
ciples of tree Democratic Government—Govern- 
ment by the whole people without distinction of 
race, nativity or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of human slavery—tiie deliverance from bondage 
of all men, except those restrained for crime, hold- 
ing freedom to be a right, given them by God, 
which cannot rightfully be taken away by man. 

‘The CommonweaLtH will maintain that the 
practical realization of this doctrine is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to the establishment of a 
democratic government; for there cannot be in 
any just eensea government by the people so 
long as one portion of the people own another 
portion, or deny them theirfreedom. This is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, which in its spirit 
and letter belongs to freedom, and provides for 
the people a system of self-govcrnment to pre- 
serve their liberties, : 


The COMMONWEALTH, therefore, as the only mode 
of preserving the right of the people to govern, will 
insist upon 


The Utter Extermination of the Rebellion 


by the earnest and vigorous use of every means with- 
inthe power of the Nation, and the complete re 
establishment of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over all the territory of the United States, 
with a re-organized social and industrial system to 
replace that ‘broken up by the war, and reconstructed 
political institutions to replace those destroyed by 
treason. 


While advocating these fundamental doctrines and 
vigorous measures for the preservation of institu- 
tions established to protect the rights of all, The Com- 
MONWEALTH will take a lively interest in all earnest 
and practical movements to improve and clevate the 
condition of the laboring classes of the people of all 
races and nativities. 

Writers of ability contribute regularly to its col- 
umns, which will contain careful selections of Litera- 
ture, important Public Documents, Correspondence , 
Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, News, 
Poctry, Literary Reviews, Art Criticisms, &c., all 
combining to make the Commonwealth a valuable 
and interesting newspaper. 


It will not be the organ of any party, but will 
promptly speak for the welfare of the people. It 
will support public men when they do their duty; 
and it will expose the crrors and deficiencies of 
public officers from the lowest to the highest, not in the 
spirit of factious fault-finding, but for the purpose of 
correcting abuses and cceuliine them to their duty. 
It will op Sa the Government in its war-measures, 
but will fully exercise the right of criticising its acts, 
suggesting the adoption of a better policy and calling 
for « reform of abuses. 


It being untrammelled by obligations to party or 
politicians, and not dependent upon the patronage of 
the mercantile classes, it will be an independent 
advocate of the people’s rights, and will rely upon the 
people for support. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE:— 


Ove copy, one year, $2.00 
A Club of six copies, 10.00 
A Club of ten copies, 15.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends 
the Club. 


Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 


It is not necessary that papers for Clubs shail all 
be sent to one post office. 


Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Premium. 

To any one who will send us four Dollars, two 
subscriptions for one year, we will send asa mium, 
post paid, M. D. Conway’s two books, THe Rx- 
JLCTED STONE and THE GOLDEN Howr. 

Specimen copies sent free to all who desire them. 

All communications to be addressed to 

JAMES M. STONE, Publisher, 


No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 





Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 


; : ea 
children of the people. Oh, the sooner this} Mr. Hauer called up his resolution relative | 
i 1 . . di a i 
army shall be torn from the hands of the |‘t® # charge made against Congress by Joseph | 


lique the nearer and surer will be the sale | Smith, Chief of Docks and Yards. 
chaque She Dearer And surer wih oe ene salve) On motion of Mr. Fraskxpax it was post; | 
tion of the country. 


poned. : 
The clique accuses the volunteers; but the} On motion of Mr. Sumner, the papers re-| 
clique, the engineers in power, have disorgan- | — — fork nig Bay 
‘ : ‘ | referred to the Cox € Poreig ola | 
ized, morally and materially, and disgraced the | 45. 1 ee 
Army of the Potomac. They did this from Mr. Frssenpen, from the Committee on! 
the day of the encampments around Wash-/ Finance reported back the resolution for | 
ington, in the fall of 1861, down to the day of | Prompt Aes Bogen ig pag ost wOEA — 
Si : . : | was passed % 2, Messrs. Sauls- 
Fredericksburg. Fredericksburg was alto- | ~~ - Sg pate Ee oe 
: : : | bury being the only Senators _ sufficiently 
gether prepared by engineers ; at Fredericks-| secesh to vote to favor the rebels by with- 
burg the engineer Franklin did not even; holding pay of the troops. 
mount his horse when his soldiers were mis-|__ Mr. Canuiste offered a resolution calling 
load ond siecommednies for information relative to the exclusion of) 
ake : newspapers from the mails by military au- 
anes: thority. | 
Mr. FrsseNDEN called up the West Point ' 
appropriation bill. 


' 
Mr. Waps opposed the support of West. 





generated by generals. 
Besides, to explain straggling, I quote from 
a genuine book on genuine military science, 


ished in Berlin in 1862, by Captai : : 
agra 5 ~~ _) : ‘s by Captain Point Academy. He believed it had been a 
? sais: ag oe ent professor at the | hot-bed of treason. Had there been no West | 
highest military school in Potsdam: ‘+ The | Point Academy, there would have been no! 
greatest losses, during a war, inflicted on an|Tebellion. He believed that the army ofiic-| 
army are by maladies and by straggling. ers irom that school were obstructions to the | 


" . ; army to-day. 
Such losses are five times greater than those Mer W1. : 

i . Witson said that 620 offi from 
of killed and wounded; and an intelligent ws ‘fr 


West Point were in the army ; 178 from the 
administration takes preparatory measures | Southern States, and 19 from the North had 
to meet the losses and to compensate them. 


resigned ; and 138 from the Slave States had 
Such measures of foresight consist in organ 


Sen a There was exclusiveness 

hr rs ee 
ising depots for batallions, which depots ahd di net ‘ 
ought to equal one sixth of the number of the 


but he thought disloyalty could not be charg- 
active apmy.” (O, Halleck, where are the 


ed against it. 
Mr. Wap thought the West Point Acade- 





my fostered jealousics in the , and i 
—" : : entirely at variance with the ef of the | 
In any ordinary campaign, excepting »| government. lt might make bat 


listen to any respectful communication, and | jn South Reading, broke through the ice and 


ns, stores and ammunition. The capture | : , | 
er P ‘manly development and hia manly work he is) gang, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 


| was principally effected by four gunboats, | writing himself in the literature, the laws, the. 


and W: 
Mr. Witsox rted a bill to provide 
repo pro i 


give Gen. Meigs the benefit of an investiga-| .. saved from drowning by the timely efforts 


tion. rites d 
Mr. WILson proposed to withdraw the let- | 0! 415 Comrades. 


ter. He thought it might contain hasty ex- 
pressions. ag 
Mr. Lane (Rep., Kansas,) said he wanted | writing from Port Royal the 15th inst., says 
to discuss the bill. He did not want Gen. ‘the six Northern men who escaped from Fort 
Meigs to fill the Department with traitors. | 5) ter report that there was a mutiny of the 
He had suspicions of his loyalty. : Si al aahis f 
The Senate adjourned to Monday. | garrison, one third of the soldiers having re- 
| fused to serve longer under the Confederate 


House. 

x cat . The ‘mutiny was su 
The House proceeded to consider the bill | aoe. _— erent i oF 
for the enlargment of the Mississippi and soldiers threaten vengeance if any are execut- | 
Michigan Canal. ‘ed. These refegees say that the disaffection | 
A a oe . shes <a pee of Py ‘is not confined to the fort, but extends among | 

to table the subject was lost 42 to 93, and the s . 4 : 
; ; ; tes in all the region. 
House voted to go into Committee of the! gd sone tuse 6 


Whole and took up the finance bill. } . . we 
: : that the invest 
Mr. Hooper stated that after consultation | itis thought gation of the 


with the Secretary of the Treasury he had frauds in N He Tork of the eae aman for 
prepared an amendment to authorise the bor- |; board and rations for the soldiers will show 
rowing of $900,000,000 in six per cent. bonds | that the Government was thus swindled to 
parable in twenty years, interest and princi-' the amount of nearly # million of dollars. 
pal payable in coin. <A provision is also in- | : SiR Tee A Bs ae as 
corporated for receiving deposites of coin! These investigations into the frauds and mis- 
tor which certificates are to be issued in sums conduct of officers and contractors might do 
not less than $20, receivable for duties. | some good if the guilty parties were dealt 
After a lengthy discussion without taking with severely as they deserve. Otherwise 
the question the Committee rose and the) sain et sei i 
House adjourned to Monday. the exposures made by investigations merely 
<a point the way for another set of swindlers to 
line their pockets. Leniency will do well 
Monpay, Jan. 19. mak ; out Wilhenoiiied ity ie 

A communication from the Post Office De-! | sof t ite. Thi wack ; 


partment in answer to the bara we Senna 
— ee oe It is stated that five thousand Germans have ; 


the delay in the mails between New York, 


A correspondent of a Philadelphia paper | 


| 














the comfort of the sick and 


which dismounted every gun, eleven in all, | philosophy, the institutions, the worships of | 


- : : inankind. | 
and with but a small loss on either side. Such is the Spirit whose coming into the world | 


Several transports have been captured by in conscious form is celebrated in this gladdest 
the rebels on the Tennessee and Cumberland | 5¢#80” of the year : celebrated inorantly, blind- 


: : ly, half consciously, in grotesque symbol and le- 
rivers, and fears were entertained that the tend, by the many —celebrated intelligently, 


army of Gen. Rosecrans would be cut short largely, hopefully, by the few. May we be of} 
sey kant : hose who welcome its coming in these modern 

of supplies; but the rise in the river has en- | rs no v « 
< , ys, in its modern fcrm, Welcome it, ye 
abled a fleet of steamers to reach Nashville | yretched drudges in the field; it brings ad 7 
under convoy of gunboats. | dings of great joy to you, it tells you that 
: you also are sons of God. eleome it, ye sim- 
The rebel msauasties captured at Murfrees- ple ones, for it makes you fellows with the wise. 
boro and vicinity, number 3500, represent- Weleome it, ye weary and heavy laden, ye low- 
ing 19 batteries, and 145 regiments. This is ly weepers, ye bereft fathers and mothers, ye 


| childless sires, ye watchers by graves, for it is 
about equal to the number of Federal troops | your earnest of immortality—it is for you and 


the rebels claim to have captured. Gen. | yours power of endless life. Welcome it, ye 


Negley’s division lost at Murfreesboro 1356 | toilers for humanity, for it is the Spirit that 
‘ 2 shill eit aaa | makes toil a delight. Welcome it, ye wise men, 
in killed, wounded and missing. | who have been long waiting for the star. Make 


The Federal loss at Vicksburg is put down | haste with your gifts, yemagi. Bow your heads, 
at 1950 killed and wounded, and 400 prison- Je kings, for this litte baby in the ma noes io thas 
ers. As one of the results connected with the one a king and a priest to himeelf.” 
attack on Vicksburg, a rebel paper states, | 
that a small Federal force penetrated Arkan- | 
sas on the line of the Shreveport and Texas 
Railroad, thirty-eight miles, destroying the de- | 
pot buildings, rai bridges, government | 
property, and to a large amount. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

The gunboat Sagamore has recently cap- 
tured two English sloops on the east coast of 
Florida, in attempting to ran the blockade, 








and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. 9Call and see specimens 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 
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SELF HEALING SS) 


Qn 
BY NUTRITION WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Are you unwell? Consumptive? Dyspeptic? Co’s 
tive? Nervous? Humors? Weak or Sore Eyes? Bad 
Habits ?—Unhappy? Head the INFORMATION I 
will send you for a Dime (coin) and learn how you 
may be well without bitters, pills or powders. 
Knowledge is Power! 2 ELIOT STREKT. 


LAROY SUNDERLAND, - - BosTox. Masa 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
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Phe following letters have been received in 
reply to a citcular sent to those who have 
charge of negroes within our military lines in 
the’ Gouth. We give the letter which was 
sent, and the statements returned, in their 
own language. Read and ponder! 

I. 

Circular of the Committee. 

At s recent meeting of the Emancipation 
the undersigned were appointed a 
Committee to take measures to procure from 
the superintendents of ‘‘contrabands,” and 
others, information bearing upon the question 
ofthe capacities of the colored men of the 
South. It is proposed to use this informa- 
tion in the best way to bear upon the problem 
as to what is to be the status of the negro 
after the Rebellion is suppressed. Among the 
agencies to Sisiieghayed in securing a fair so- 
lution of this lem, we hope to be able to 
induce the authorities at Washington to estab- 
lish a Department or Bureau of Emancipa- 


‘tion. For this purpose, as well for any other 


purpose connected with the solution of this 
great problem of the birth of a people, we 
want facts. 

Will you have the kindness to answer, as 
fully as is possiple, as many of the following 
questions as you can? 

1. What is the number of freedmen (‘‘ con- 
trabands”)in your department? 

Men above 15? 

Women above 15? 

Children under 15? 

2. Are they willing to work? 

Do they save their earnings? What are 
their habits as to profanity? intemperance ? 
chastity ? 

8. Do they desire to go North? In the 
event of general emancipation, and fair treat- 
ment at e, would there, in your judg- 
ment, be any disposition to go North? 

Would this disposition be increased or di- 
minished by emancipation ? 

4. What are the facts as to their capacity 
and desire to learn? 

How many could read when they first came 
within our lines? 

How many can read now? 

How does their capacity to learn compare 
with that of others in similarignorance, and 
with the same means of education ? 

5. To what extent is the religious elemen 
developed ? 

What have you found to be their disposi- 
tion as to docility, subordination, and kin- 
dred virtues ? 

6. Have you found any/lisposition to re- 
venge upon their masters,—to ‘‘ cut their 
masters’ throats ” ? é 

6. How many have been employed by the 
Government ? 

At what wages? 

What wages has the Government paid 
white laborers for the same services ? 

Have the wages of the freedmen been reg- 
ularly paid ? 

If not, how much is now due to them in 
your department ? 

How much would be due to them if their 
wages had been the same as those of white 
laborers for similar work ? 

Taking in the whole history of your de- 
artment, have or have not the freedmen who 
ave come into our lines earned enough, at 

fair wages, to support all who have come ? 

8. What has been their treatment by mili- 
tary officials or subordinates ? 

How far has this treatment operated to en- 
courage or discourage industry, economy, 
and thrift ? 

If they could receive fair play, would or 
would not those able and willing to work, 
earn enough to support the whole ? 

In your judgment, are the freemen in your 
department fit to take their place in society, 
as a laboring class, with a fair prospect of 
self-support and progress? or do they need 
any preparatory training and guardianship? 
If'so, of what nature and to what extent ? 

And would they need any different training 
and guardianship trom what other men, equal- 
ly ignorant, would need, to take their place 
in the community ? 

In the event of the reconstruction of South- 
ern society on the basis of free labor, how 
would they compare, in capacity for progress, 
with the ‘* poor whites”, of the South, who 
have come within your observation ? 

Please add any other facts or suggestions 
pertinent to the consideration of the question, 
—what shall be done with the emancipated 
slaves ? 

Your obedient servants, 

F. W. Birp, ) 

J. H. Steruknson, 
S. G. Hower, 

M. D. Conway, 
BenJaMin Hl. West, 


II. 


From Beaufort, 8. C. 
Bravrort, Jan. 6, 1863. 


| Committee. 


Dear Sir: 

General Saxton has handed me a circular 
letter lately received by him from the “Eman- 
cipation League.” As he is too much occupied 
to be able to answer the letter himself, he has 
directed me to answer it for him. 

General Saxton estimates the number of 
contrabands in ‘‘the Department of the 
South,” at about 18,000. In the State of 
South Carolina alone there are now within 
our lines not less than twelve thousand con- 
trabands. The number at Key West, Saint 
Augustine, Fernandina and other points in 
Florida is about six thousand, according to 
the best estimates we can now make. 

Statistics carefully gathered about the first 
of May, 1862, show that out ofa population 
of 9050, on the plantations of South Eaioina 
then within our lines, 3619 were children too 
young to be classed as field hands. I am not 
able to answer your first question more fully. 

In answer to your second question, I will 
say, that after having lived on the plantations 
for nearly eight months, with good opportu- 
nities for observing the conduct of the ne- 
groes as free laborers, it is my personal con- 
viction that the negroes in this Department, 
almost without exception, would readily be- 
come industrious and productive laborers un- 
edged liberal system which should offer a 

ir and reasonably certain compensation, 
proportioned to the work actually done. Con- 
sidering that a reasonable certainty of enjoy- 
ing a fair harvest, is the only natural in- 
ducement, other than that of absolute neces- 
sity, for any man to work, I think that the 
negroes in this Department have so far shown 
as much willingness to work, as white men 
would have under the same circumstances. 

Although the negroes here are very ready to 
spend their money for clothing and the ordi- 
nary comforts of life, and although many of 
the women are fond of hoop-skirts and jewel- 
ry, I do not think that a disinterested witness 
would say that the negroes form a marked 
exception in these matters to the rest of hu- 
manity. 

As regards profanity and intemperance, 
T think the negroes, except where they have 
learned bad habits from our soldiers, are a 
marked exception to the human family gener- 
ally. I believe however, that if ably man- 
aged dram-shops should be established at 
suitable points on these islands the negroes 
would soon acquire the habit of intemperance, 
and thus all distinctions of race in this re- 
8 would be swept away. 

As to chastity, it 1s my own opinion, formed 
entirely since Leame to Port Royal, that al- 

ugh slavery made them in a great measure 
regardless of the ceremony of marriage, it did 
not wholly take away their birth-right of 
modesty, or the idea of fidelity btween man 
and wife. 

In answer to your third question I woufd 
say, that except in rare instances, there is no 


ition to go North. As long as life cag 


be made even tolerable to them in the South, 
they prefer to stay in their old homes. 

ip me to learn is almost universal. 
Their desire is so great that they learn very 
quickly,.—the. all say as quickly as 
white children. Few could read when they 
cama ‘within our lines; now many can read. 
I catmot answer this question more fully. 

The religious element intheir nature shows 
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slaves was undoubtedly favorable to’ such a 


us 
the of religious 
alent in the South did not stand in the way. 
Freedom and the ‘ icious doctrines ” of 
liberal christianity, will, I believe, develope 
the moral element. Their want of morality 
a, pe chiefly in the common habit of lying 
and stealing. 
Icame to this Department without any 
knowledge of the negro character, prepared 
to meet arace of savages not only thirsting 
for ‘* the horrors of a servile insurrection,” 
but quite readyto tear me limb from limb unless 
I could succeed in making myself agreeable 
tothem. I have since found them as a very 
general rule gentle and ready to obey reason- 
able orders—almost too gentle in many cases 
to stand up for their own rights. Ihave very 
seldom seen any disposition to revenge upon 
their masters. 

I believe that nearly all the able-bodied 
persons, both male and female. have been 
employed to a greater or less extent, by the 
Government or its officers during the past 
eight months. The agricultural operations 
carried on at first by Mr. Pierce, and then 
under Gen. Saxton, gave employment to be- 
tween four and five thousand laborers. Of 
the other able bodied persons within our lines 
there are probably very few who have not 
been employed to some extent either in the 
Quartermaster’s or Commissary’s department 
or as private servants to officers and civil- 
ians. Although there is good demand for la- 
bor, it is not a very steady demand. The 
laborers often lose much time in the inter- 
vals betweenn one job and another. 

The quartermaster’s department pays to 
common laborers five dollars per month, be- 
sides giving each laborer a soldier's ration ; 
to mechanics eight dollars per month, besides 
the ration. The very best mechanics get as 
high as twelve or fifteen dollars per month. 

The Government has undoubtedly got a great 
amount of work done by the negroes at a very 
moderate cost, and yet Ido not think that 
the negroes have much desire or reason to 
complain, except in cases where they have 
suffered loss of wages or great delay in pay- 
ment through the negligence or dishonesty 
of other employees of the Government. 

Those employed in agricultural labors on 
the plantations have not been paid by the 
month. Labor on the plantations was not 
started with a view to profit for the Govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of making a large 

opulation industrious and self-supporting. 

Vhen the products of this year is sold, and 
the account is closed with the laborers, they 


teaching which was prev- | portion 


secesh, and for the purpose of arp bear 
contrabands away from the soldiers. A ge 
of the people upon the Island are 
wives and children of men that are working for 
the government, or employed as servants for 
the officers in the army. 
es The whole number upon the Island is 
1381. 

Men above 15 200. 
Women‘** ‘* 750. 
Children under 15 431. 

2. They are willing to work ; more so than 
the working ‘class of whites would be, with 
the same inducements for labor. Of the two 
hundred men, fifty are engaged in catchin 
oysters for the use of the Isla 

are at work getting wood and assisting in th 
construction of barracks. I have no reason 
to expect the government will pay them for 
this labor, hence they are not having any 
‘‘ earnings ” to save; but I find many of them 
have from fifty to one hundred dollars they 
have saved during the past year while they 
had the opportunity of working for themselves. 
They are not profane or licentious. I have 
not seen an intoxicated colored person since 
I have been in Virginia, (nearly eighteen 
months. ) 

3. They do not desire to go North—I have 
several times tried to find house servants wil- 
ling to go, with the prospect of a permanent 
home and good wages, but always have diffi- 
culty in finding those willing to go. The only 
thing that will make them willing is the fear 


of being again enslaved. One objection they 
have to going is the climate of the North; 
another, (which I think has more weight with 
them) is the fear of not finding again the 
friends they would leave behind. In case of 


‘* emancipation and fair treatment at home,” 
there would be no disposition to go North. 

4. They have an intense desire to learn. 
far beyond anything I have ever seen mani- 
fested by whites, and their ability to learn to 
read is fully equal to that of the whites; be- 
yond this I have no means of judging—I 
think however, they would be slow mathema- 
ticians—memory seems better developed than 
any other of their mental faculties; of those 
upon the Island, but four could read when 
they came within our lines; we now have 
twenty good readers. 

If the circumstances under which they have 
lived are fully considered, I think they will 
compare favorably (intellectually) with the 
whites. 

5. Twenty per cent of the adults are pro- 
fessors of dilicion—sheir religion however, 
appears to be more a matter of feeling than 
of principle; like many white christians they 
have more of it in their meetings than out of 





will have received all they have fairly earned. 
The Government has ptobably paid the 
wages of the freedmen as regularly as that 


of subordinate officers. 


thein. 
They are somewhat given to lying and 


of its other employees at this time. Delay | stealing, but I think no more so than could 
in payment is often caused by the negligence | be expected of any race enslaved. 


| 6, Lhave never found them vindictive or 


Where the Government has been obliged to | revengeful. If you talk with their old own- 


support destitute ‘* contrabands ” it has issued ers they will tell you, ‘ the reason why you 
i such portions of the army ration as were | find the niggers so good, is because all of the 
absolutely necessary to support life. No-fair- | worst ones have been sold South.” They say, 





minded man acquainted with the facts of the | ‘*if we get hold of a vicious one and can do 
case, would say that the ‘‘ contrabands” in| nothing with him, we sell him South at once, 


this Department have so far been ‘a great 
| burden” to such a Government as ours. \ 
From very many officers of all grades, as well 
| as from very many privates, the negroes have 
| received kind treatment. From many other 
officers and privates they have’ received 
abuse and injustice. Such treatinent has had 
| its natural effect. 
In my judgment, equal laws faithfully ad- 


their place in society, as a lahoring class, 
with a fair prospect of self-support and pro- 
gress, until society at the South is re-con- 
structed and a healthy demand for agricul- 
tural labor becomes possible, perhaps some 
such system of training and guardianship as 
is now in practice here, is necessary, or at 
any rate desirable. 
Your obedient servant. 
E. W. HOOPER, 
Capt. & Aide-de-camp to Grn. Saxton. 


said that perhaps the best and truest answer to most 


these people “ intensely human.’ 


Ill. 
From Fortress Munroe. 
Fortnkess Monrog, Dec. 30, 1862. 


1. Our department covers several coun- 
tics, and therefore it is impossible to give a 


colored population. 

We have on this Point about six hundred 
working men, and less than half the number 
of women and children. In Camp Hamilton 
and Hampton proper, 502 men, 574 women, 
and 664 children, 

2. Yes. LInever have seen a class of men 
more willing, if any inducement is offered. 
This is the universal testimony of nearly all 


Very few have any earnings to save. Many 
who have no families and can get pay only in 
part, are saving money or depositing it for 
safety and future use, Very few drink, or are 
profane. It is almost universally reported by 


thousands who believe it, that they are very 
uuchaste, This does not seem an unreason- 
able conclusion, considering the teachings and 
practice and development of slavery. Nev- 


sion. Unchaste women are not counted very 
good breeders, and in all this region we find 
very few bastards, or women who are not 
wives and mothers. No doubt there are ex- 
ceptions. 

3. Very few are willing to go North, except 


wages, lying over for months because of the 
unwillingness of any to go unless some special 
reason. 

4. As to capacity. 
ence but in desire for knowledge and improve- 


people. Scarcely one could be found who. 
could read as they came in. Now very few | 
but can read some, and all are getting books | 
and with or without teachers are striving to 
learn themselves and one and another. Their) 
rogress is more rapid than I have ever | 
nown among other classes. 
5. Their religious element is marked and | 
strong, though crude, partaking largely of the 
relics of heathenism and slavery. One thing 
is clear. While their old habits and customs | 
cling to them in their modes of worship, their | 
faith and confidence in Divine revelation is | 
prominent and almost universal. Schools or | 
meetings are kept up nearly every evening in | 
the week, and have been tor months. 


fiding and easily managed and kept at work. 


for months. 





7. Not less than 2000, Nominally $10 a 
month. A very large proportion have been 
| paid nothing or next to nothing. 
| borers get $25 per month and found. 
| $30,000 are due the colored people for labor, 
'to say nothing of a great amount of labor 
nights and Sundays for which nothing is al- 
|lowed though promised, and also for extra 

valuable services. If paid same as white la- 
jborers the amount would be more than 
‘double. Lf all could have their just dues that 
| have worked for the government at fair rates, 
'they would now have a fund of $50,000 and 
o> a double it the same pay as the 
| whit 


es. 


| &. There have been some exceptions, but | 


| the rule has been brutal and cruel in the ex- 
| treme. 


| tion from the abuses of rebel sympathisers, 
‘and reasonable encouragement and opportu- 
/nity to geta living. As compared with the 
| poor whites, one isa source of wealth and 
' the other of degradation. 

a C. B. Wiper. 


IV. 
From Cran¢y Island. . 
Cranky Istanp, Dec. 31st., 1862. 
Before answering your inquiries, I will 
state, that Craney Island, is at 
mouth of the Elizabeth River, about five 
miles from Norfolk, and ten from Fortress 





P.S.—General Saxton on handing me your Circular | 


of your questions would be to say that he has found | 


very correct estimate of the number of the | 
It is several thousand. | 


employers. rs 


the enemies of this people, and repeated by | 


ertheless we come to a very different conclu- | 


for safety. I have had applications from large | 
numbers wishing servants and offering good | 


White la- | 
Over | 


What they need is what they have | 
jlong been promised but never had protec- | 


the | as the whites, nearly 


| and buy a better one in his place.” 

| 7. The most of those upon the Island as I 
‘have stated, are women and children. Many 
| of the women have been employed in the hos- 
| pitals at Newport News and Hampton. I 
| think all of the washing and police duty about 
‘the these hospitals was done by contrabands. 
|I know from personal observation that such 
| was the case at Newport News. They were 


ministered would enable the negroes to take slaves to the hospital, doing all of the dirty ‘ing. 


;work, &c. Those at Newport News never 
| received any pay from the government—they 
worked faithfully there from three to five 
months—they were not paid on the ground 
that ‘‘such help in hospitals was without 
| authority.” I have placed their pay rolls in 
the hands of Dr. Russell, of Mass., but have 
not heard from him since. 

It is my belief that the freedmen that have 
come into the Union lines within this depart- 
ment, have performed labor enough to sup- 
port all that have come in; much of the labor 
however, has been performed in other mili- 
tary departments—many of the able-bodied 
men were sent to Harrison’s Landing last 
summer; since that time large numbers have 
been sent to Washington—many of them are 
employed by officers in the army, as servants. 
Then wages have not been regularly paid. 

8. I believe Gen. Dix, commanding this 
department, is disposed to do all in his pgwer 
| for the benefit of the freedman, but the neces- 
sities of the freedman have never been pro- 
vided for by Congress, hence the power does 
not exist with the military head of the de- 
partment to arrange for the freedmen so as to 
encourage ‘‘ industry, economy and thrift.” 

There is unquestionably ‘ will” and mus- 
cle enough among them to ‘‘earn enough to 
suppcrt the whole,” but the trouble is, under 
the existing system, to arrange so that each 
individual shall have the opportunity to la- 
‘bor, and receive a just bir pe for his 
labors—this I deem essential to ‘fair play.’ 
_ Ido not think they are ‘fit to take their 
places in society with a fair prospect of self- 
|support and progress ”—even in the North 
they would by public sentiment be kept as a 








‘servile and inferior race, while in the South 
this sentiment is of course much stronger. 
| I think their only chance is colonization 


| 
‘under suitable guardianship. It is absurd to 
‘suppose that the training that has been con- 
sidered necessary to make them good slaves 
‘has been such as to fit them for free men— 
'we can only judge of the capacity of the col- 
|ored race when a generation shall arise that 
jhas had the opportunity of being fitted by 
' education to care for themselves and to per- 
'form the duties of freemen. : 

I believe at this crisis our duty is plain. 
Let us place the freed man upon soil where 
he will receive the benefit of what he pro- 
duces—guard him from abusing his freedom, : 


No particular differ- |or from its being abused by others—educate 


his children properly ; and if he cannot take 
the care of and govern himself in twenty 


ment is much stronger among the colored ‘years, we will then adinit that it takes a longer 


time to get rid of the curse of slavery than we 
supposed, and the system is a great deal worse 
than we ever thought it to be. 

O. Brown. 


N.. 
From Helena, Arkansas. 
HELENA, Jan. 2. 1863. 


1, About 4000, 

Men above 15 1800. 

Women‘t ‘* 1200. 

Children under 15 1000. 

2. They are for fair wages. Generally 
they do. A number of them are quite pro- 


Never knew a people more docile and con- | tane, and talk like men who had heard more 


‘swearing than praying. There is scarcely 


Vv ( se } <e adj oO j ° . 
Have had no serious case needing punishment any intemperance among them. Their chas- 


S Not ui titcens 'tity will compare favorably with that of the 
Se | whites, and it is at least thirty per cent bet- 


ter than that among the whites of Memphis, 

Tenn. 

3. Conditionally they do. In the event 
of emancipation there would be no disposi- 
‘tion to go North. Emancipation fully car- 

ried out and secured, they would nearly all 
much prefer to live in the South. 

' 4. Similar to those of other races. Few 
could read when they came within our lines— 
they are now using the spelling book—are 
learning to write, and several lead as exhort- 
ers and preachers. I believe with poe at- 

tention the rising generation will learn as 

readily as the children of any other color. 

5. They have iaith in God, and in the 
promises of His word—but they are a ‘‘great 
ways back.” 

Their docility, subordination and kindred 
‘virtues are remarkable—without a parallel in 
‘the history of the race. 

6. None whatever. They make no threats. 
They seem to wish well to their masters, but 

fear that it will not be well with them in the 

‘next world, however they fare here. 

| 7. Inallabout 1000. The highest number 

|at any time on the Fort, 350, at 40 cents per 

| day, and three dollars $r clothing, per month. 
| White laborers receive one doilar per month 

‘more. The freedmen bave never received a 
‘dollar. Not far from $20,000 is now due 

| them, and if their w had been the same 

0X0 more would be 
dae. I believe they have earned enough, had 
| their agee been promptly paid, to have sup- 
ported all who came 


Monroe. It contains about fifteen acres of | ag 


bs A sieeaay Seal naatine wall again satan’ cor noes 


white children—in music much more readily. 
And while many of the adults evince great 
desire to learn, they have equal capacity with 


ates, Which has operated to discourage and 
i in most instances. — aan could 
save enough to support the whole. ey are 
not altogether fit to take their places in soci- | white men in similar circumstances. 
ety; they need pre ry training and} Few could read when they came into our 
i ip ; that of supervision and instruc- | lines, and few have siace learned, as no means 
tion, until they are w more of self-reli- | of instruction have been furnished them ex- 
ance. I am not sati that they would need | cept a few spelling books, which they them- 
any different training from what other men | selves have purchased or begged. 
equally ignorant would need, andI am strong-| 5. The religious element exists to a much 
ly prevennat that they would not. larger extent, evidently, than among whites. 
have been thrown so much with the | They are exceedingly susceptible to religious 
** poor whites” of the South during nine years emotions. They soe a number of their 
ministerial lahor in E. Tennessee, and since preachers here, and many meetings, greatly 
the progress of the war, have seen and learned thronged and long continued. But their re- 





and; one hundre “fee much of them, that I am clearly of the ligion is beclouded with great darkness. 


opinion that the contrabands would and could, They are the most docile, forbearing, af- 

not e worse progress. , fectionate, and subordinate to authority of all 

Secure them against oppression, and leave the races of men. Their attachments are 

them where they are—or gradually colonize | very strong, and they are remarkably imitat- 
them. Yours very truly. _ive and teachable. 

SamuEL Sawyrr, | 6. No such disposition has been discover- 

Chaplain 47th Reg., Ind. Vol. | ed by us inasingle instance. We have heard 

| Of some few instances of a revengeful spirit ; 

VI. | but generally they — attachment to their 

From St. Louis, Mo. | Masters, even under severe provocations ; 

| Sr. Louis, Dec. 27th, 1862. jand would gratefully receive freedom asa 

_ Dear Sir: 


| boon at their hands. 
About 1000 have been employed by the 

I have your note of the 11th instant, en- | government, and by order of Gen. Curtis 
closing circular. ‘ | they were to receive $10 per month, rations, 
Without answering your questions in regu- | and clothing ; but Gen. Steele ordered that 
lar order, I will state briefly my views on the | their wages should be ‘‘ retained,” that it 


subject, regretting that want of time will not, might be decided in courts of law whether it 
allow me to give it that attention which its | should be paid to them, or their masters. 
| _ Soldiers get $13 per month, rations, and 


importance demands. , } P 
i gre hap heey Quarter-Master to the | eee 1 ree — freed men have not 

-boat Flotilla, ¢ ed with th - | been paid off at all that we are aware of. 
es ae at Books Ge “he About $50,000 are now due them; and not 


intment of Admiral Foote to the chief | 
Socmena, and ended on the 30th September less than $50,000, were they to get the same 
as white laborers for similar work. 


last, the Flotilla having at that date, by act ~ 

of Congress, been transferred to the control| Their wages would more than have sup- 

of the Navy Department. I am now engag- | ported them; and such as have obtained 

ed in the settlement of my accounts. |money from other sources have frequently 
While I was Quarter-Master of the Flotil- | been robbed of it. 

la, ‘‘contrabands” were employed in various| . 8: Generally bad-very bad. Maj. Gen. Cur- 

capacities, as firemen, deck hands, laborers, | 45> Gen. Washburn, Gen. A. P. Hovey, and 


&c. Of the total number employed, I can | 80me others, have dealt justly and humanely 


not say, as the pay rolls were handed to me | with them, but many officers and their subor- 


certified by the proper officers, and I had no | dinates have been hard, unjust, and cruel to 
time to examine as to the individuality of the! them. And by the ordinary privates of the 
persons employed. army they are treated as savages and brutes. 


I had some fifteen or | 4™™ ‘ . 
twenty under my immediate charge, employ- | This treatment operates most discouragingly 
ed on the coal barges, to keep them free of 


upon them; and yet most of them labor on 
water, and load with coal the transports and industriously at any thing they are set to do. 
gun-boats. This was very arduous service, | Could they receive fair play, they would be 
as they were called upon at all hours of the | both able and willing to earn more than enough 
day and night. This duty thé performed at © support the whole. 
an expense of one dollar per day to the Gov-| *® J : 
ernment. For white laborers doing the same | ‘T@lning as new and irresponsible hands. 
duty, we had paid one dollar and twenty-five | The planters need their labor in the South. 
cents per day, and had great difficulty to obtain Among them they would need little training, 
them at that price. In some cases the Pro- 29d if free it would command good wages. 
vost Marshall had to be called upon to pick | In a peaceful state of society, with a demand 
up straggling laborers, and force them to do for their labor, they can support themselves ; 
necessary work. jand would soon acquire such competence as 
The public service would last summer at make provision of their own accord for 
Cairo have been put to serious inconvenience schools and churches. They would, at the 
if we could not have obtained the labor of the 
‘*contrabands.” They were more obedient, 
did more work, were of temperate habits, and 
were less disposed to absent themselves than 
| the white laborers. 





| 
| 


same time, be greatly benefitted by the aid 
and training which the white race would give 
them educationally and religiously. 

Being human and rational, they need only 
‘such training and influences as all other poor 


On the gun-boats and transports, contra- and ignorant people do. : 
bands were in demand, and I saw many who | In our marches through and residence for 
appeared to be highly valued by the officers Some months in the States of Missouri, Ar- 
of the: boats. Their work was very severe, | kansas, and Tennessee, we have met with 
and such as they had been entirely unaccus- ,™@"Y poor white people, more ignorant, if 
tomed to : possible, and less competent to take part in 
They were not provided for as they ought to social and public affairs, than are an equal 


have been, particularly in the way of cloth-| Porton of blacks. ee é 
Notwithstanding all this, I ‘never heard | As to what shall be done with ‘‘ emancipat- 


of one who voluntarily returned to slavery. ¢@ saves,” we think that the wise heads and 
Few complained of ‘ill-treatment by their benevolent hearts of the nation, directed and 
‘masters, or expressed feelings of revenge controlled by the providence of God, as they 
‘towards them. They appeared to regret  UPTise, will be entirely competent to decide. 
| leaving their relations and homes, and would | Caries Fircu, Chap. 24 Ind, Vols., 
have gladly returned if assured of freedom. J. G. Ferman, Chap. 3 Mo. Vol. Inf. 
Betore the war, I was an officer in charge 
of a party on the U.S. Survey of the Coast, | . 
and for seventeen years was engaged princi- | ; VII. 
pally in the Slave States. I often had mixed, From the Washington Contraband Depot. 
crews, of negroes and white men, and consid- | Wasuineron, D. C., Dec. 16. 
'er the negroes of the Southern States as hav- Bien Mies 
ing superior intelligence to the lower order yeptaeria i : SA 3 
of white people in the same country. This _ 1. There are 500 now in this camp. Since 
may arise from their associations with the June 16th, six months since, 3381 have passed 
| better class of whites, and the much greater through our camp. j 
| comfort in which they lived. | Men above 15, _ 125, 
I have found the Southern States by no All but 15 of which number are in hospit- 
| means unhealthy, and if the same attention ‘als, or too old or disabled for effective labor. 
were paid among the people to order and W omen above 15, : 126 
cleanliness as at the North, the bills of mor-| These are mothers of children, the hus- 
tality would be much less. The wealthy peo- bands of whom are in the service of the gov- 
ple of the South do not live in as much com- | ernment, here in Washington or with our ar- 
fort as those of moderate means at the North, | Mes. S 
There is no part of the South that the labor) Children under 15, 249 
of the white man cannot profitably, be em- More girls than boys. Out of 3381 who 
ployed, and no greater fallacy was ever start- have gone out all but the five hundred now 
ed than that cotton and rice can only be cul- | here, there bas been a greater proportion of 
|tivated by the negro. I never enjoyed bet- men than women. The men have often left 
‘ter health than when working among the Wives and children behind. 
‘swamps and lagoons of Florida, and some-! 2. Ina large majority of cases I would un- 
‘times as late as June. hesitatingly say yes, The exceptions are 
| I believe that a Northern constitution ean those who have been long in our camp lead- 
|much better stand the malaria of the South, Ig 4 life of idleness. : 
‘than the negro can the cold of the North. | Dothey save their earnings? In some 
Ihave long been of the opinion that slav- ¢ases they do, but generally not so, but ex- 
‘ery isa great curse and drawback to the pend it for good things to cat, such as con- 
| prosperity of the Southern States. I believe fectionary, or ornaments which are palmed 
“if slavery were abolished, both black and white of upon them at fraudulent prices. What 
would be incaleulably benefitted thereby, are their habits as to profanity? Not given 


| ° . . ’ ‘ory ’ Shes * ~ , 
| Where slaves receive a portion of their way- Very much to profanity,  Intemperance? 


} a . 
'es, and I have employed many such, I have More now than at first. Rare it was, when 
I commenced, six months since, to find a 


always found them more valuable to me and 
their masters. ‘drunken black man. It is not uncommon 
The negro is quite susceptible to kind OW. 28 
‘treatment, and slight rewards; and good | 3. I answer unhesitatingly, no. Out of 
| words will have more effect upon him than those who have gone out from this camp, I 
have not been able to persuade, out of the 


the overseer’s lash. | 
As aclass, I do not by any means think | two thousand and some hundreds, more than 
the negroes equal to the white man, but edu- filteen or twenty to go North, notwithstand- 
cation and freedom will greatly improve them. ing the most liberal offers have been made 
them to go. They desire to remain on the 














If I were a resident of a Slave State, (as I 


| officers’ servants, who receive about $8 or! ay is really pay for about five hours’ work. 
$10°per month, with rations and their clothes. | The negroes on the plantations in the 2d. 
Those who receive $25 and $20 per month, Divison have earned enough to support them- 
and some of those who receive $15 and $12, | selves, but the refugees from Edisto, and other 
‘fill the places of white laborers who received | places, have had to rely mainly upon the Gov- 
$1.25 per day. I have been informed that ernment for food and clothing. 

our black men do as much as the white men| 8, The negroes in this Division have gen- 
at this pay, if not more. Have these men erally been well treated by mili officials 
been regularly paid their wages? In the and their subordinates; but there have been 
Quarter-Master’s, Commissary Department! some exceptions. In a few instances.negroes 
and on the forts, they have been paid each | have complained of losing their poultry, eggs 
month or once intwo months. Those whohave or swine, by depredations of the pickets. 
worked for officers, or in the camps, or at the Such depredations, and the license with which 
hospitals, have not been paid for some reason the soldiers have made use of plantation 
or other. The wages of about fifty such per-! fences, and, in some cases, of plantation 
' sons have not been paid for the last five months. buildings for fire-wood, have not a little dis- 
|These were to have received from $8 to $15 couraged industry, economy and thrift among 
|per month. ‘The question now occurs, Have the negroes. 

not there been earnings enough by all to sup- Give them fair play, and the able-bodied 
| port all who have come inside our lines? I ‘pegroes will earn enough to support them- 
answer, yes, and more too, _ selves and their dependent relatives. 

8. There has not been much cause forcom-; In my judgment, the freedmen in this Di- 
yaaa in this region in this respect, as far as vision can at once take their places in society 
Ihave been able to find out. The masses as a laboring class, with a prospect of self- 
| could easily work enough to maintain the , Support and progress, provided the persons 
whole. I answer there is no doubt but this | for whom they labor recognize their nights as 
can be done. Do they need a preparatory members of the human family, and take an 
training and guardianship? I answer it is interest in their welfare. s 
my mature conviction that sucha prepara-| In the event of a reconstruction of Southern 
tory training is one before this people | society on the basis of free labor 1 should place 
are prepared to take their places in society. more dependence upon the blacks than upon the 
My plan would be to place these people by | ‘* poor whites’’ for efficient service; and 1 be- 
companies, say from three to five hundred | lieve it would prove a har: er task to reclaim the 
_in a company ona farm under proper instruct- | !atter than the former from their present degrada- 
ors, to teach them the arts of life, and just so, tion, 





fast as any show sufficient signs of improve-|, 1° convert the emancipated slaves into indus- 
ment, they be pushed out into the world to) 
fill their places in society, their places being | 
filled by raw recruits. This would be preter-| 


trious free laborers will require the most prudent 
management. But the most important condi- 
tions of success in this difficult work are, un- 


| doubtedly, to pay them fair wages promptly and 


generally, for the following reasons : 
1. It is the nature of this people to live 


able to scattering them among the whites! a¢ ghort interval, and treat them with perf ect 


_ justice, neither encouraging idleness or other bad 
‘habits by indulgence, nor exacting more labor 


For the most part they need teaching and 


many of them together. This has been their) than they can think it reasonable to perform. 
manner of life on the plantations. . Very respectfully yours, 

2. If distributed among the people general- RICHARD SOULE, JR. 
ly, while there might be a philanthropic a General Sup't of 2d Division. 


here and there, yet the masses would hire these | 
people for the purpose of making money out of| SOLDIER'S LIBRARY IN WASHINGTON. 
One of the most interesting institutions in 


them, and would not, on that account, care | 
{so much for their elevation as for the number | Washington, resulting mostly from the noble 


« ] y Ps « 
5. fee ee ne d would be the: best, charity of the people of the North, is the 
It has grown up un- 


‘for the aim and end would be the elevation Soldiers Free Library. 
| of the race. 3 der the direction, and is now under the con- 
You ask whether this class would require itrol of Mr. John A. Fowle and Miss Elida 


any other training than that called for in the . . a 

case of the poor white classes. I answer, | B. Rumsey. The editor of the Washington 
‘es. Inmy judgment the case of these blacks | #epublican gives the following account of a 
is different from the poor whites. These peo- visit to the premises on New Year's Day : 

“en have been slaves all their days—slavery | « We visited this interesting locality about 
1as made them dependant. When they are 3 o'clock, and witnessed a scene which would 
in adilemma they turnto the white man. All rejoice the heart of every lover of his coun- 
questions which they cannot solve are looked try’s brave defenders. Over the door the cel- 
(upon as of easy solution to the white man. ' ebrated flag presented by the children of 
The spirit of self-reliance is hard to infuse in- ]yorchester was suspended, while on the out- 
|to the soul. Many and varied will the lessons gide was a large placard announcing that 
| be to inculcate thistruth. Long and patient- + the library will be open all day on New 
ly will the teacher have to wait ere he beholds | year’s day, 1863. All the soldiers are invit- 
the fruits of his toil. So long as the roots of | ed to call and write their names in our New 
the old system remain, we may expect to see | Year's book, and get a small token from our 
| the sprouting up of the spirit of dependance. | Northern friends.” 

| We ray grog the old system, - we Entering the room, we found it crowded 
would behold the spirit of self-reliance pos-! with soldiers of different regiments from all 














tion. 
than the blacks, do I advocate it. 


fruitful source of all evils. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv't, 
“Geo. D. Wise. 


WEL 
From the Army of the District of East Ar- 


kansas. 
He.eNa, Jan. 1, 1863. 


Gentlemen: 





| yer, who has taken special interest in them, 


and special pains to acquire all possible in- 


| formation respecting them. I rely, therefore, 
mainly on the statistics of Mr..Ferman, and 
,in our opinions and conclusions, we, at least 
| for the most part, concur. So that this may 
| be received ag our conjoint reply. 

| The figures attached to your questions will 
| be our guide and yours. 
| 1. About 3000, 

Men above 15, about 
| Women, $00 

; Children under 15, about 700 

| 2. For fair wages they are generally, though 
, there are found not a few exceedingly lazy 
jand shiftless men and women among them, 
'and the children are running at large doing 
jnothing. Hundreds of the men have worked 
for the government for several months with- 
| out any pay. 

Generally they are saving. ‘They are far 
less profane than an equal body of soldiers 
|in camp,—30 per cent. less. Very little in- 
| tem exists among them. It may be 
| owing to the fact that the means of intemper- 
ance are put beyond their reach. 

And as to chastity, their women will com- 
pare more than favorably with an equal 
amount of females in similar rank and circum- 
stances among the whites, either here or else- 
where. This may possibly be owing partly 
to the fact that many of them do not present 
| — ient charms to allure the a ms 

marriage relation, however, sets lightly 
upon both males and females. 

3. Except to obtain freedom, they seem to 
have none. Could that boon be secured to 
them in the South, would choose to re- 
main there to going North, and this disposi- 
tion would be greatly dimi , if not anni- 
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am,) I would advocate immediate emancipa- 
For the sake of the whites, even more 
I have 
never seen one good feature in slavery, but a 


In replying to the questions propounded in 
your circular, I am happy in associating with 
me the Rev. J. G. Ferman, the Post Chap- 
lain of this Cantonment, and who came here 
early with the first troops that arrived, and 
is better acquainted with the negro-popula- 
tion among us than any man I know of, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Rev. Sam’l Saw- 
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soil where they were born, if they can do so 
and enjoy their freedom. Would this dispo- 
sition be increased or diminished by emanci- 
‘pation? It could not be greatly diminished, 
_but it would not be increased, so facts fore- 
shadow. 

4. Those who have come to this camp are 
from Virginia and North Carolina, and have not 
exhibited the same capacity with those in 
South Carolina, at Port Royal. Not one in 

‘a hundred could read before they came inside 
'the Union lines. and but few can read yet. 
‘Our school has been taught by two or three 
‘gentlemen in the employ of the American 
Tract Society in New York, but from fre- 
quent interruption, from the constant change 
of new comers and departures, has not shown 
gratifying results. Sothatit would be unfair 
_to draw any data from facts so meagre. The 
people do not show that interest here to go 
to school that they did when I was in South 
Carolina. 

5. As to this I would say in reply, that this 
people are the most religious people I have 
ever known, yet it is a religion entirely des- 
titute of morality. If we look into the mind 
itself we shall see how this is to be accounted for. 
Reason and judgment do not appear, as yet, 
to be developed, while the imagination is over 
developed. I never attend their meetings 
without becoming excited myself; vet their ex- 
citement does not come from the presentation 
of truth, but from sound rather than sense, 
or the peculiarity of the form of illustration. 
As to docility, I never knew a more docile 
people. Nor is there any disposition to insu- 
bordination. I have no difficulty in their 
management in this respect. But to reason 
with them is out of the question. You must 
tellthem what to do; this they understand ; 
but do not understand what it is to be asked, 
** Will you have the kindness to do this or 
that >” 

6. I answer, no! they pray for the success 
of the Union army, and that their masters 
may lay down their arms, but there is no men- 
tion made of a spirit of revenge. Out of the 
3000 who have come to this camp, at least 
1500 have been employed by the government. 
At what wages? ‘Teamsters at $25 per month, 
withvut rations. Five dollars per month of 
this amount has been saerrek, byza recent 
order of the War Department, for|the sup- 

rt of the disabled, and wives and children. 

Those who labor in the Commissary Depart- 
‘ment service, $20 per month with their ra- 


/tions. Those who work on the wharfs in the 


, Quarter-Master's Pegeriont, have $15 per 


| month and rations. who cut wood for 
ithe government, have 75 cts. per cord, and 
find themselves. Common laborers have 40 
cts, per day and rations. This embraces all 
those who labor in the service of the govern- 
ment, except those who go with the army as 
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sess the soul. 
D. B. Nicno.s. 
Sup’t of Contrabands. 


IX. 
From St Helena Island. 
Porr’s PLantation, St, Helena Island, 8. C. 
Jan. 12th., 1863. 
| Dear Sir, 

I have received a Circular of the Emanci- 
| pation League, asking for information in re- 
| gard to the freed men of the South. I shall 
|be happy to answer the inquiries proposed, 
| so far as my experience enables me to do so. 
Ihave been in the Government service here 
| since March last; at first, as Superintendent 
of a District often plantations on the South 
| side of St. Helena Island, and afterwards, or 
‘from July Ist, as General Superintendent of 
‘what is called theeSecond Division of Gen. 
| Saxton's Department, comprising St. Helena, 
| Ladies Morgan, Cousan, Dathan and Wassa 
; Islands. 
| 1. The number of freedmen on the 82 plan- 
! 





| tations of the Second Division is 4015, exclu- 
| sive of about 1800 refugees from Edisto and 
other places, the greater part of whom are 
| now residing at the village of St. Helena, .at 
| the northern end of St. Helena Island. 

| Number of children under 15 about 2200. 
'No record has been made of the aggregate 
, number of women as distinct from the aggre- 
gate number of men. 

| 2. The negroes, as a general rule, are wil- 


ling to work for those persons in whom they | 


have confidence, and who will pay them reas- 
onable wages. The proportion of idlers or 
loafers among them is hardly greater than it 
‘is among an equal number of white men of 
the inferior classes at the Nor. They show 
a great deal of forethought in providing sub- 
| sistence for themselves, and there is not the 
‘slightest danger that they will sufler from 
| starvation so long as they can get land to cul- 
tivate or can have an opportuniny to earn 
regular wages, 
They are saving of their earnings and gen- 
erally make a good use of them. 


| There is very little profanity among them ; 
and as to intemperance I have not seen a sin- 


‘gle instance of it. 


| Their habits in respect to chastity are such 
as one might expect to find where svarcely any | 
| restraint upon licentiousness has been hereto- 


fore imposed. 


3. They have no desire to go North. They | 
‘are strongly attached to the places in which | °% 
| been they have accustomed to live. Nothing 
| butoppression will make them quit their pres- 


jent homes. In the event of general eman- 
_cipation and fair treatment, they will be per- 


| fectly content to remain where they are. There 


‘is little chance, however, that they would be 
| willing to labor at wages for their old masters, 
' because they know too well that their old mas- 
| ters would not be likely to treat them fairly. 
| Rather than work for their old masters, they 
| would prefer to earn a precarious livelihood 
| by hunting, fishing, and raising swine and 
poultry; or, if they had an opportunity to 
‘hire or buy land they would prefer to culti- 
|vate the soil on their own account. There 
‘needhe no fear, however, that humane emi- 
‘grants from the North would have any difli- 
| culty in hiring these negroes at wages. 
| 4. They are very anxious to learn. They 
‘consider it a great privilege to go to school. 
| There were not probably ten colored per- 
/sons in the Second Division who knew the 
letters of the alphabet last March. There 
| are now at least dU) children and adults in 
| this division, who have made considerable 
| progress in learnirg to read. 

Their capacity to learn is greater than they 

have had credit for, and is equal to that man- 
_ifested by the Irish population at the North. 
| 6. The religious element is very strong in 
| these negroes, but it has not been sufliciently 
‘enlightened to free them from many degrad- 
|ing superstitions. They believe fully in a fu- 
‘ture life, and they: place implicit trust in 
| Providence. It is muuch to be regretted that 
| their simple faith has been trammelled by 
creeds which tend rather to bewilder their 
ininds than to amend their lives. (They need 
nothing so much as to be set right; by friend- 
ly exhortation, upon the plain principles of 
duty. 

They are naturally very docile and kind, 
and remarkably submissive to whatever they 
| think to be reasonable and just. 

6. I never heard the negroes here express 
a desire to be revenged upon their masters. 
| But they make no secret of their wish never 
| to see their masters again. 
| 7. Nearly all the negroes have been em- 
| ployed by the Government either as laborers 
'on the plantations or in jobs connected with 
ithe miltary department. The wages for 


| plantation work may be put down at twenty- 
| fivecents a day. (sood mechanics have been 
| paid at the rate of fifty cents a day. 


The la- 
borers on the plantations have not been 
promptly paid. Wages, for example, earned 
in July were not paid until November, and 


in September last. This want of promptness | 
in payment has tended, more than anything 
else, to discourage the and diminish | 
their confidence in the agents of the Govern- | 
ment. I suppose that at least $5,000 are 
yet daeto negroes in my Division. 

White laborers have earned more, 





same time. The pay of twenty-five cents a 


* 


no payment has yet been made for work done | 
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| parts of the country. Mr. Fowle was en- 
gaged in delivering library books to the sol- 
diers, registering their names, number of the 
| books, &e. Ona box ina back part of the 
}room stood Mrs. Walter Baker, a wealthy 
‘and patriotic lady from Dorchester, Mass., 
who came all the way from her distant home 
| for the express purpose of being present on 
| this, to her, joyful occasion. She has already 
contributed largely to the library, and brought 
700 volumes with her on this occasion. She 
was engaged in distributing to each soldier 
a sheet of paper and an envelope, directing 
each to write a long letter home to wife, sis- 
ter, or the one you love best. She also gave 
a card of the library, and, to such as desired, 
bibles, testaments, pamphlets, &c. For this, 
she requested their signatures in her autograph 
book, that she might show her friends the 
names of ** her Washington friends,” 
| When we entered this room we heard loud 
and hearty cheers from the soldiers, which 
almost stunned us with its deafening enthu- 
siasm. We soon learned the cause of the 
uproar. Mr. Fowle held in his hand a sol- 
dier’s shirt, plainly but neatly and carefully 
made, the i in perfect order, even to 
the smallest button-hole. On one side of the 
same was pinned the card de visite of a beau- 
tifal bright-eyed girl, while the following 
words were neatly written on the front: 

‘*¢ The little fingers of Alice Heath, of Bun- 
‘ker Hill, Charlestown, Mass.. aged 4 1-2 
'years, sewed every stitch iu this shirt. She 

loves the soldier.” 
| Mr. Fowle stated that the shirt was the do- 
“nation of the little girl whose portrait was 
attached, to a wounded soldier. He intend- 
ed to give the shirt tothe greatest sufferer. 
He found one soldier with nine bullet holes in 
his body, and, afterwards, one in the Armory 
Hospital with fifteen, this afternoon he heard 
of one with nineteen wounds, and when he 
‘found one with twenty honorable marks, he 
would give him the shirt. He then proposed 
three cheers for the noble little girl They 
were given with a will. Many times during 
the day the same thrilling incident was enact- 
ed in the presence of anew audience, Ma- 
ny were the exclamations of these sturdy pa- 
‘triots as they gazed on the beautiful form of 
‘the little girl as environed in the picture. 
‘God bless her. may she live to sew a great 
imany more;’ ‘She ought to have a hundred 
| cheers ;> ‘Heaven bless the soldiers’ little 
friend ;’ ‘True Bunker Hill stock that ;’ and 
ther similar expressions, welled up from 
| the full hearts. ‘After receiving the books and 
| prpers, the gratified and delighted soldiers 
|then passed to another room, where Miss 
'RKumsey and other ladies were engaged in 
dealing out cakes and apples to their guests. 
| Here another autograph, which Miss R. play- 
‘fully termed her ‘ pay roll,’ was presented for 
|signature. Every soldier cheerfully regis- 
| tered his name, company, regiment and town, 
and partook of the collation. The greater 
| portion of the cakes were sent from Dorches- 
ter, Mass., and the apples from Massachu- 
| setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, 


| and other loyal States.” 





| A Bupuist Tempie.—A traveler writes to 
the Straits Times an account of a journey 
'through Siam, in which he describes a gor- 
| geous Budhist temple in Aynthia, the old and 
now ruined capital: ‘‘ The temple itself was 
very grand, of immense size ca rary mar- 
ble pillars supporting the roof, the walls lit- 
erally covered, to the height of about twenty 
feet, with small gilded niches containing fig- 
ures of Budha. There must have been thou- 
' sands of these little idols, and the value may 
be judged on reflecting that all these images, 
from the largest, measuring sometimes twelve 
feet in length, to the smallest, are made of 
clay. incased in copper, and that again with 
a layer of pure gold.” Of another, he says: 
** Inside and outside, the building itself, you 
would say, was made of gold and precious 
stones; but the articles of ornament which 
you find inside, there is no mistake about. 
There is a massive silver mat, nearly half an 
inch thick, entirely covering the floor, with 
vases of solid gold. chandeliers, images of 
Budha, all made of pure massive gold; the 
curtain surrounding the shrine is cloth of 
gold; the walls themselves, plated with gold 
thick as the ships yellow metal, form a splen- 
did contrast to the flimsy gimerack decora- 
tions of the smaller temples which line the 
bank of the river.” We fear such wealth as 
this may prove too much for French cupidity. 
Already, the French in Saigon bave hada di- 
plomatic dispute with the Siamese Kings as 
to the possession of part of Camdia. 





Women anp CuILpREN CaEwinG Tosac- 
co.—A Missouri letter to the Dubuque Times 
says tobacco is used among tne natives in the 
rural districts indiscriminately by both sexes, 
children as well as adults, both for chewing 
and smoking. A foraging party near Harts- 
ville recently called at a bhouse where they 
found a woman and thirteen children, the 
three eldest being girls, and all ** chewing” a 
‘*power” of tobacco. One of the party re- 
marking that she was the first woman he ever 
saw chew tobacco, the old woman exclaimed, 
**Wal, now, whar was you brought up? 
Never seen a woman chaw ‘baccar? Guess 
Don't you have 
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36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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